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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ sesponsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Litt can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 

The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per 
inserlion, the minimum space being half an inch, approximate 
48 words, for whch the charge is 6s. per insertion, All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 

** With this issue of COUNTRY LIFE 7s perblished an Illustrated Irish 
Suppiement dealing with the Exhabition now beimg hela at Dublin, and the 
vesources and industries of the country at large. 


GAME PRESERVATION | 
| IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 


ORD CURZON is reported in one of his speeches to have 
said that as the owners of the greatest Empire in the 
Universe, we are also “ the trustees for posterity of the 
natural contents of that Empire, and among them I do 
undoubtedly place these rare and interesting types of 

animal life.” In a very able and business-like article contributed 
to the May number of the National Review, Lord Cranworth has 
presented every side of this question with the utmost lucidity as 
far as regards our Protectorate of East Africa. There is an 
undoubted danger that the fauna of that district is in danger of 
disappearing, and the most valuable part of his paper consists 
of recommendations made for the purpose of arresting the 
decimation of game. The facts of the situation are clear enough. 
Last year in British East Africa alone £10,000 was taken 
in licences to kill game. About the same sum was added 
to the revenue of the country in railway freight. It is not, 
therefore, altogether a question of sport. The presence of the 
game is a commercial asset, and should be treated as such from 
a business point of view. More revenue was obtained from 
this source last year than from any other item. Again, the 
prospect of being able to kill big game is a very great induce- 
ment to the best type of young men to enter the Government 
service. A large proportion, too, of the present colonists 
were led out to the colony in search of sport and adventure, and 
were induced to make their homes there chiefly by the abundance 
of game and the excellence of the climate. But Lord Cranworth 
does not base his argument wholly on the demands of sport and 
of commerce. He recognises that we owe a duty to Nature and 
to the world. He then proceeds to give a brief account of the 
history of game in South Africa. Twenty years ago it was very 
plentiful indeed; but in 1893 the rinderpest swept off both wild 
and domestic animals by millions. He estimates that ninety-nine 
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out of every hundredanimals died. Atall events, judging from the 
horns found on the veldt, where there had been tens of thousands 
of buffaloes, there remained when the disease had run its course 
about a hundred. The koodoo and the eland suffered almost as 
much. 

At one time it was supposed that the former had been 
exterminated. After the pestilence, there ensued in a manner of 
which many parallels might be given a periodof great fecundity,and 
for ten years after that the increase of animal life was great and 
steady; but within the last two or three years this increase has been 
arrested. There were two animals which did not suffer by the 
rinderpest, viz., the elephant and the rhinoceros; but they have been 
badly threatened by the dissemination of firearms. Lord Cranworth 
does not think that there remains “in the whole continent of 
Africa at the present time one elephant for ten that existed fifty 
years ago,” and he attributes this destruction simply to the “lust for 
ivory,” which is annually increasing in value. When the 
Uganda Railway was first completed, not only did a great number 
of rapacious ivory-hunters pour into the country, but thousands 
of cheap rifles were imported and sold to the natives. For 
these a great price was obtained at the moment, and still more 
important returns were secured in the abundance of cheap ivory. 
This destruction, fortunately, has been checked by the system 
of licences now in force in British East Africa. In Uganda, 
however, the natives, on the specious excuse of protecting 
their crops, kill or, rather, wound every animal that they can 
approach. The Colonial Office limited the destruction in most 
of the Protectorates by raising the limit of the weight of the 
tusks, but Uganda was made an exception, and is alone of all the 
territories allowed to export immature ivory. In the case of the 
rhinoceros Lord Cranworth attaches the blame more to the white 
than to the native evildoers. This huge beast is very slightly 
endowed with means of defence against the modern rifle, and he can 
easily be approached to within a distance of 30yds. or 4oyds., at 
which he falls a victim even to an inferior shot. The rhinoceros 
is very long-lived, and accordingly breeds slowly, so that Lord 
Cranworth thinks that it would take centuries to undo the result 
of indiscriminate slaughter. 

The dangers that are threatening the game, however, are of 
impoitance, and are fairly well known. What most readers will 
turn to are the recommendations made by Lord Cranworth to 
check the slaughter that has taken place. He summarises the 
precautions already taken under three heads. First, the issuing 
of licences of various grades to shoot; secondly, the formation 
of reserves or sanctuaries; and thirdly, a restriction on the sale 
and exportation of horns and skins. The licensing system 
he considers excellent, though he would subject it to yearly 
revision and has some minor recommendations to make. 
The second, that is the formation of sanctuaries, he considers 
perfect in theory, but “at the present time it is useless, 
and worse than useless, because all real machinery for 
preserving the sanctuary is absent.’’ Good sportsmen certainly 
avoid the favoured districts, but the butchers show no such 
scruples. Lord Cranworth goes on to say, “ These game reserves 
are of large size, exceeding in all 50,000 square miles, and are 
huge distances apart, and there exists for their supervision, 
protection and control a staff consisting of one game ranger, on 
a salary of £250 a year, and four or five native scouts ; while to 
render this state of things more ridiculous still, the said ranger 
has been recalled to England for six months out of the last year.” 
In regard to the third precaution he urges that the sale of “ biltong”’ 
be placed on the same basis as the sale of horns and hides. He 
considers that these sales are not made by our own colonists, but 
by unlicensed and most undesirable aliens. Additional measures 
suggested by him are: 1. The annual and careful supervision by 
the officials, under the expert advice of the game ranger, of the 
game to be killed under licences in the ensuing year, taking 
account of the abundance or scarcity of each species. 2. The 
provision of an adequate staff, sufficient to render the reserves 
practically inviolable, and to supervise the whole question of the 
shooting and taking of game. 3. The entire prohibition of the 
sale of “biltong.” 4. An order, to be strictly enforced, absolutely 
prohibiting the possessing or carrying of firearms by natives 
other than those in Government employ. These suggestions, 
whatever else may be thought of them, are at any rate worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Norman. 
Lady Norman is the youngest daughter of Sir Charles 

and Lady McLaren of Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales, and 
her marriage to Sir Henry Norman took place on \Wednesday last. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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OTHING could have been more dignified than Lord 
Cromer’s farewell to his Egyptian colleagues, and 
they could have had only very seldom opportunities 
of listening to such wisdom as was expressed in 
his speech. His valedictory words were ciosely 

akin to those which Carlyle echoed from the lips of Goethe. 
‘Be of good hope,” said the Sage of Chelsea; ‘ Be of good 
cheer,” said the great Egyptian statesman. Before that he 
had pointed out that the two salient features of his personal 
policy had been to tell the truth and to recognise that union is 
strength. Those who have any conception of the dissimulation 
practised in Eastern countries will recognise the full force of the 
former of these propositions, ‘and the second is necessary if 
effectual work is to be done. It is the statesman who brings all 
the factors into harmonious union; it is the politician who sets 
factions by the ears. Lord Cromer’s great achievement is that 
he has been able to carry with him all scrts of conflicting 
opinion. 


Mr. Winston Churchill is no doubt one of the ablest and 
most rising of our young politicians, but it seems probable that 
his highly diversified studies have not included agriculture among 
them. At any rate, he made a statement which leads to this 
conclusion in a speech which has been made the basis of much 
comment. In it he asserted that the tillage of the English 
farmers was to a large extent of an obsolete description. Surely 
this was a very curious statement indeed to make in the course 
of a speech meant to support the outlay on small holdings. One 
of the principal features of farming on a large scale of the last 
few years has been the introduction of machinery of the most 
advanced type, till it has been said that scareely anything has 
been left to the human hands. Indeed, one of the strongest 
reasons for the rural exodus which Mr. Winsten Churchill 
deplores is that the adoption of machinery has left so little for 
manual labour to perform. 

Sowing and harvesting, weeding and ploughing are all done 
much more expeditiously to-day by the use of machinery than 
they used to be by the human hands. It is, as a matter of fact, 
only on the very small holdings that one finds what Mr. Winston 
Churchill called “ obsolete tillage ”’ still in use. On some of the 
small holdings in Cheshire we have seen farmers cutting their 
corn crops with sickles, exactly as they used to do all over the 
country forty years ago, and the same men not infrequently use 
flails to thrash it out. It is not that they fail to appreciate the 
advantages of modern machinery, but the small capital at their 
disposal does not permit of their acquiring reapers and mowers 
and so forth. But what made the comment of Mr. Winston 
Churchill appear so inept is the fact that it is not the tenants, but 
the Government, who are so much to blame. Our Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries is not allowed the scope accorded to 
similar bodies in other countries, with the result, as has frequently 
been pointed out, that where American and German specialists 
are employed to improve the processes of agriculture, our 
Board contents itself with annexing the result of their learning 
and exertion. 


Much regret will be felt at the early death of the Rev. John 
Watson, who was known to the wider-read public as lan 
Maclaren. He died at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on May 6th from 
blood poisoning, caused by tonsilitis, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-seven. His reputation as a writer was won by che 
publication of “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” which was eventually 
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followed by a considerable number of novels written in the same 
style. They enjoyed an extraordinary amount of popularity, 
although met with ridicule by some of the more cultured critics, 
who nicknamed the little group of writers of which he was the 
centre “The Kailyard School” of fiction, a phrase which, if we 
mistake not, was invented by Mr. W. H. Miller of Edinburgh, 
who first used it in the National Observer when it was under the 
editorship of the late Mr. W. E. Henley. Of course, it was easy 
to jest at the work of Ian Maclaren. In it the Scottish peasant, 
who in his own language is “dour,” was represented as full of 
sentimental kindness; but it has to be said in the writer’s honour 
that his novels were pure and wholesome in their character, that 
he never wrote a line calculated to injure or pollute the most 
innocent mind, and that he always aimed at displaying the best in 
human nature. Not many popular authors have so good a record. 


Too much zeal is the only reproach levelled at the Govern- 
ment on account of the welcome which has been accorded to 
Prince Fushimi. There is every desire on the part of English- 
men to receive a representative of our Eastern Ally with the 
cordiality which Japan deserves for her loyalty to the alliance 
with Great Britain, and Prince Fushimi himself has earned it by 
a brilliant and distinguished career, remarkable no less for its 
achievements than for wisdom, tact and good sense. But the 
Lord Chamberlain, who must have acted in harmony at least 
with the wishes of the Prime Minister, has brought all this 
warmth to the verge of the ridiculous by his prohibition of ‘ ‘The 
Mikado” as a musical comedy to be played during the presence of 
our visitor. Surely the Japanese might have been credited with 
sufficient good sense to understand that Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s fun 
was composed purely for the theatre, and that not one spectator 
in ten thousand would be in the slightest degree tempted to hold 
Japan up to ridicule on account of it. 


CONSIDER. 
Now green comes springing o’er the heath, 
And each sinall bird with lifted breath 
Cries ‘‘ Brother, consider the joy there is in living!” 
“‘Consider! consider!” the jolly throstle saith. 
The golden gorse, the wild thyme frail 
And sweet, the butter cowslip pale, 
Cry “Sisters, consider the peace that comes with giving, 


And render, and render your sweet and scented breath! ” 


Now men, come walking o’er the heath 

To mark this pretty world beneath, 

Bethink them: ‘‘Consider what joy might lie in living 

None striving, constraining none, and thinking not on Death.” 
FoRD MADOX HUEFFER. 


The paragraph about the Vatican Garden which appeared a 
few days ago in The Times will give a considerable amount of 
alarm to readers who are devoted to architecture. It will be 
remembered that a few weeks ago about 1ooft. of the garden wall 
adjacent to the Vatican Museum fell, and since then information 
has been received by the Pope that the whole surrounding wall 
was likely to meet with the same fate, which would mean the 
destruction of the finest example of the Renaissance garden 
known. The Pontiff was told that about £5,000 would be 
required. He answered that in the present condition of the 
Church it would be unjustifiable to spend so much in the restora- 
tion of the garden, no matter how valuable, and that he preferred 
to order that the walls should be dismantled and the garden 
destroyed. Such are the words used by the writer; but we 
confess to an inability to understand them exactly. In the first 
place, £5,000 seems to be an immense price to pay for the 
restoration of a wall; and, in the second place, as a garden is not 
supported by a wall and could not be overwhelmed by a wall, we 
cannot quite see why the destruction of the garden should be 
involved. 





Some of our readers will no doubt remember that in our 
number of June 11th, 1904, the Vatican Gardens were illustrated 
by a series of very beautiful pictures. One of them on page 857 
of Vol. XV. of Country Lire shows the Pope’s crest in boxwood, 
while another on page 862 of the same volume, called the “ North 
Descent,” shows what appears to be the wall in question. Below 
it is an orange grove, which is said to be destroyed, and beside it 
are growing ilex trees, whose roots are very likely to have been 
the cause of the catastrophe. These pictures, in view of the 
information given by our contemporary, will well repay clos¢ 
study. For our own part, we are inclined to think that the 
amount of damage done has been overstated, and that in any 
case, instead of £5,000, probably 5,000 florins should have been 
read. It. however, our supposition is correct, it seems a great 
pity that the Pope should have hesitated to sanction the restora- 
tion of this beautiful wall or to have ordered the destruction of 
the garden. As they stand these statements are frankly 
incredible. 





The Private View of the Royal Academy was held on 
May 3rd, the banquet taking place as usual on the Saturday 
evening, and the exhibition was formally opened to the public 
on Monday. It will probably not rank as one of the great 
vears of the Academy, as, though there are many pictures of 
vreat merit, there is little that can be called extraordinary. On 
Friday the admiration of the visitors, many of whom were 
themselves either distinguished artists or patrons of art, was 
concentrated to a great extent on Mr. Sargent’s extraordinarily 
clever picture of Lady Sassoon. Mr. Sargent, in the course 


of his career, has done nothing finer than this, and the 
tall and somewhat slender figure painted with consummate 


art is one to haunt the memory. One of the minor features 
of this picture that delighted the artists was the drawing 
of the fine delicate hands and the colour of the dress; 
but everything is woven into a perfect harmony, and the picture, 
unless we are mistaken, will stand out for long as one of Mr. 
Sargent’s most brilliant achievements. The crowd, which above 
all things loves an anecdote to please, collected to a great extent 
round a picture which represented the devil, disguised as a 
troubadour who found his way into a convent, singing of love to 
the nuns. He isa most excellent good devil; the stained glass 
window is perfect; and the expression on the nuns’ faces, some 
eager and loving, others obviously thrown back on sad memories, 
is full of ingenious effects. 


In its other characteristics the exhibition resembles many of 
those that have gone before; but perhaps it is more prodigal 
of huge canvases than any of its predecessors have been. Some 
of these landscapes obviously invite the jest that they require a law 
to break them up into small holdings. There are the usual number 
of portly gentlemen in robes of office whose portraits have been 
painted for the purpose of presentation. Sir Edward Poynter 
shows some of his very finished studies. Many are delightful, 
but one at least is a little absurd. This is a nude study of a 
lady fishing. It does not seem at all appropriate or natural that 
a woman should put off her clothes to indulge in this pastime. 
It is an observable feature of the exhibition, however, that there 
is not as much playing to the gallery as usual. One canvas, 
indeed, is sufficiently horrible, Bellona letting loose the Dogs of 
War, which animals appear to have been painted from Great 
Danes; but as a rule the artists have refrained from seeking for 
those touching and pathetic incidents the main objects of which 
are to supply subjects for the engraver. 





Of the many speeches made during the visit of the Colonial 
Premiers to Great Britain, perhaps the wittiest and cleverest 
came from the accomplished Vice-Chancellor of Oxtord 
University. His adaptation of various Latin legends to our 
distinguished visitors was so very apt that we cannot wonder at 
each sally being received with cheers. ‘Laurus non eget 
laurea’’ was what he said to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Happier still 
was his amplification of ** Nolo episcopari”’ for the benefit ot 
Mr. Deakin. In his hands it became ‘ Diaconus sum, nolo 
episcopari.”” To Mr. Joseph Ward he applied the phrase ‘ Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes,” and added felicitously that if the guar- 
dians of the Empire faiied in their duty, the Ward of the Empire 
would look after them. His word to Sir William Lyne was 
‘‘ Nulla dies sine linea” which he altered to “I cross the line, 
and I will not cut the painter.” 


Sir James Crichton-browne in his lecture to the Royal 
Institution the other night made short work of the theories advanced 
by those who think that man should be able to use one hand 
just as well as the other. The idea at first glance is extremely 
plausible, but it is not often found that the human race has gone 
on making the same mistake for 2,000 years, and Sir James adduced 
evidence to show that ‘it was by the superior skill of his right 
hand that man had gotten himself the victory.” In the art of 
Greece it can be seen that the heroes of that country were 
right handed, and this is equally true of Assyria and Egypt. Sir 
James says that the same thing can be found in the Bronze Age 
and in Palzolithic times. He went on, ‘all nations, tribes and 
races, civilised and savage, had in all times preferentially used 
not only one but the same hand, and it was impossible to point 
to any civilised race manifesting any degree of either handedness.” 
He had authority for denying the statement that the Japanese 
were ambidextrous. Sir James Crichton-Browne came to the 
conclusion that we cannot get rid of our right handedness; it is 
woven in the brain, and to change the pattern the tissues must 
be unravelled. 


Some little time ago that wayward genius, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
propounded a new catechism fer the use of children, and that he 
meant it seriously is shown by a lecture he delivered to the 
British Child Study Association on Saturday night. He then 
took occasion to rehearse some of the questions and answers for 
little children, and they must have, at least, stimulated the 
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audience to thought. Sir Oliver’s questions and answers may at 
times be a little too metaphysical for the infant mind ; but, on the 
other hand, much has to be said for his view that our babes are 
being “suckled in a creed outworn,” and that, with the advancing 
thought of mankind, we must widen our views of religion. 
Widen is the proper word, for Sir Oliver Lodge, as we under- 
stand him, is no iconoclist. He desires not to break down, but 
to build on the old. Even if his attempt is open to the criticism 
of its being crude, perhaps, after much thought and discussion, 
something will be evolved that will benefit the training of children 
in the future. 


Several newspapers have been discussing a proposal made 
on behalf of motors that at cross roads where high hedges are a 
source of danger these should be cut down. No doubt the 
proposition is a fairly reasonable one, as many of the hedges in 
question are reaily of little value and could be removed without 
loss. On the other hand, the public would not submit to any 
general interference with wayside trees and hedges. On the 
contrary, they desire in most instances to increase the height of 
the fence to the highest possible point. Those who happen to 
own property on the great roads have had to submit to a 
considerable loss on account of the motor traffic. There are 
many pleasant houses, with gardens closely adjoining them, 
that could be let easily before the day of the motor-car, but now 
they can only be got rid of at a decreased rent. Of course, the 
landowner or the tenant could get out of the difficulty by tarring 
the roads, but that involves an expense that ought to be borne 
by the community. : 


MAY DAY 


(1907). 
May Day, Mary’s Day, 
When all should be green and glad; 
But the rain fell fast fromm the dawning, 
Chilly and grey and sad. 
Raindrops on Mary’s Day— 
They were Mary’s tears that fell 
Over the sick and the sorrowful 
And the souls that run towards hell. 
May Day, Mary’s Day, 
Chilly and grey and sad; 
But the sun shone after the noontide 
And the world grew warm and gla.l. 


Sunlight on Mary’s Day — 
*T'was the joy in Mary’s eyes 
As she thought of her Son, Lord Jesu’s love 
And the bliss of Paradise. 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


On one or two of the last nights of April the thermometer 
went down to a degree of frost which seriously menaced the 
safety of the finest show of fruit blossom, perhaps, which the 
cherry orchards of Kent and Sussex have ever had to show. We 
believe, speaking with closer personal knowledge of the West 
Kent district than elsewhere, that the bloom escaped disaster. 
How it may have been in other districts one cannot say, for there 
is often a striking difference in the fruit-bearing of East and West 
Kent respectively in the same year, and the difference of a 
degree or two of frost when the fruit is setting is enough to 
determine its life or death. The disappointment would be cruel 
if such a very unusual bloom were not to be followed by a good 
harvest of fruit; yet the coldness of some of the nights and the 
lashing rain and wind of the last day of April and the first days 
of May are enough to make it seem only too likely that an 
immense deal of the blossom has been spoilt. 


The observance of May Day by the pretty custom of 
children coming round in the country with garlands of primroses 
and other gay wild flowers and singing songs in honour of the 
return of spring, is one of many of the same kind which seem to 
be falling into disuse. It is a pity it should be so. In an age of 
unmitigated utilitarianism these simple pageants, which were, 
perhaps, what once gave England a right to be called ‘* Merrye,”’ 
are especially to be cherished if it be possible. But attendance 
at school is a good thing too, no doubt, and it does not quite 
accord with a house-to-house visitation by bands of garlauded 
children singing May Day ditties. 


Week-end yachting in boats of small tonnage seems to be a 
form of short holiday entertainment which is coming into con- 
siderably increased vogue. Often a littie sea-fishing is combined 
with the sailing. The boats are kept either at one of the East 
Coast resorts where there is a suitable pier, or, it may be, on the 
Broads, if inland sailing is preferred. Recognising this demand, 
the Great Eastern Railway Company is just on the point otf 
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opening a new pier on the river Blackwater in Essex, at Tolles: 
bury, and advertising cheap week-end tickets which will be 
available for return from other coast stations on the lines of the 
same company. This last convenience makes the tickets, con- 
sidered as return tickets, of much enhanced value and attrac- 
tiveness; for one of the features which gives zest to this kind of 
yachting is a glorious uncertainty as to the precise port which it 
will be possible to make in time to catch the train which should 
take the business man to London at his appointed hour. If the 
return ticket were limited to the station of embarkation, it might 
be looked at doubtfully. 


A country gentleman of the very best type is lost by the 
death of the late Mr. Mark Rolle. Under one Master or another 
‘Mark Rolle’s Hounds,” or the “ Stevenstone Hounds,” as they 
have been called variously at different times, have huntedaconsider- 
able portion of the North Devon country for more years than most 
of us care to remember, and Mr. Rolle has throughout taken the 
keenest and most kindly interest in the hunt andin all that pertained 
to his very extensive properties in the country. It is a country 
in which it is impossible to ride close to hounds, as in the shires ; 
but there is none which makes more demands on the hunting 
capacity both of hounds and huntsmen or tests them more 
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shrewdly. His successor is his nephew, Lord Clinton, who 
attained the ttle a few years ago on the death of his father, and who 
will, no doubt, carry on the traditions associated with the name 
of the late owner of Stevenstone. Mr. Rolle himself changed 
his family name of Trefusis many years ago, on succeeding to 
the Rolle property. 


In a paper read to the Society of Arts last week, Sir Edward 
Buck gave an account of the metbods by which silt is utilised 
in Italy not only to benefit agriculture, but to raise the level of 
large tracts of unhealthy and unfertile land so as to render it 
unfavourable to the breeding of the mosquito and the consequent 
spread of malaria. He suggested that work of this kind, on 
which during the last forty-two years £9,000,000 sterling haa 
been spent in Italy, should be undertaken on a large scale in 
India. It was, however, pointed out in the discussion on the 
paper that if the basis of the Italian scheme were adopted the 
cost to the Indian ryot would be prohibitive, though it might be 
done at a lower cost owing to the cheapness of labour in India. 
In Eastern Bengal great benefits might result irom such a 
process, but in other localities, where the trouble was not due to the 
lodgment of surface water, but to the springing up of the water 
of streams, its utility would be doubtful. 


PADDY’S OWN RESOURCES. 


By Jane Bartow. 


OME hundred and seventy years ago, when the great 
Bishop Berkeley of Cloyne was devoting to Irish 
affairs much thought characterised by shrewdness and 
benevolence, not unmixed with what would nowadays 
be called fads, he. propounded the following, among 

many other, questions: ‘‘ Whether if there were a wall of brass 
a thousand cubits high round this kingdom (Ireland), our natives 
might not nevertheless live cleanly and comfortably, till the land 
and reap the fruits thereof?” And again: “ Whether one may 
not be allowed to conceive and suppose a society, or nation of 
human creatures, clad in woollen cloths and stutfs, eating good 
bread, beef and mutton, poultry and fish in great plenty, drinking 


ale, mead and cider, inhabiting decent houses built of brick and 
marble, taking their pleasure in fair parks and gardens, depending 
on no foreign imports either for food or raiment? And whether 
such people ought much to be pitied ? ” 

It really seems as if somebody must at one time or another 
have allowed himself “to conceive and suppose” almost anything 
that is imaginable about Irish matters; but at the present 
moment the brand-new exhibition buildings in Dublin look like a 
sort of embodied reply to this particular speculation about the 
self-sufficiency of Iretand. Since Berkeley wrote, circumstances 
have, of course, vastly changed, on the whole, perhaps, in the 
direction of an affirmative answer to his last query. For instance, 
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whatever the case may be with Irish men, there is no doubt 
that Irish women would pity themselves exceedingly if they 
were called upon to renounce in favour of ale, mead and cider 
their cherished cup of tea. The hold which that beverage has 
taken upon the nation makes it hard to realise how comparatively 
few years ago tea was brought within reach of our peasantry. 
Half a century back its dearness was still more or less 
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prohibitive; now it has become a luxury so_ indispensable 
that only the poorest forego it, and “the price of a cup 
of tay” is the beggar woman’s customary petition. Could we 
adopt various wild old theories about the Tartar origin of the 
Irish, we might consider that they have thus but revived a taste 
long fallen perforce into abeyance. But, although such splendid 
isolation as that wall of brass would create can hardly be viewed 
as practicable, there is certainly a strengthening conviction, and 
an increasing tendency to act on the conviction, that the more 
competent we are to rely upon our own resources, the better for 
ourselves and for our neighbours. Vigorous efforts to develop 
these resources have for some time past been made throughout 
the country, with results which do not, indeed, satisfy all the 
expectations of people who think that you can gather up a handful 
of grain as quickly as it was scattered, but which are, neverthe- 
Jess, obvious and encouraging enough. Yet we must admit that 
a feature which would be the most hopeful of them remains so 
far sadly absent, a diminution, namely, in the human exports, 
who are still week by week sailing away to the West, 
‘bound for the States or ’Sthralia, that is half of the 
whole world round.” As it seems clear that the stay-at-home 
Irish peasant will, generally speaking, be a tiller of the soil, to 
improve the conditions under which he labours is a matter of 
much importance, because he will otherwise continue to improve 
himself off the face of the country. Improvements in agriculture 
come to pass slowly at best, but there are signs that something 
has already been accomplished. The days are ending—though 
not yet over in the far West—when only one precarious crop 
may lie between a household and a year of famine. Bits of land 
are growing less meagre in quantity and quality, and farming 
methods more thrifty and rational, as the argument that 
“nobody ever heard tell of doing such a_ thing” loses 
weight. That the place of the sturdy, dark green, lilac and 
white blossomed potato plants should be immediately occupied 
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by insubstantial wraiths, which look like pale ghosts of 
their predecessors, and are in reality young cabbages, is now a 
common feature of the “lifting” season, and lately the same care 
to economise time and space has shown itself in the once 
leisurely process of haymaking. No longer do the big, sym- 
metrically built haycocks remain sitting out in the meadow a 
whole summer through, till they are carted away to the haggart 

“tanned haycocks” indeed—amid the autumn mists, leaving behind 
them to mark the site of each a wasteful, colourless circle, where 
the grass is flattened and blanched. Now the hay is no sooner 
dry than carried off, probably to a zinc-covered shed, and some- 
times while hayforks are tossing at one end of a field a brown 
streak may be seen to broaden at the other, where the plough 
goes up and down, making ready for a catch crop of cauliflowers. 
Harvesting operations likewise are got through so expeditiously in 
some districts, that there isa strangely rapid passage from the fiery 
gold of the ripe ears to the quenched gleams of stubble, crooned 
over by the drone of the threshing-mill. For a mere onlooker 
these changes do certainly diminish the charm of old associations 
and picturesque circumstances, and it may be doubted whether they 
are at present wholly advantageous to the hired labourer. When, 
however, he is put—we may hope at no distant date—in possession 
of not only a decent little house, but of a plot on which to work 
for himself in spare time, he will not be inclined to quarrel with 
labour-saving appliances. In fact, the main difficulties with 
which the Irish peasant farmer, strong or weak, has perpetually 
to contend are not innovationsat all, but most ancient institutions, 
as old as the hills, if not older. Somebody has pointed out that 
England owes Ireland a monstrous debt for fending off from her 
so much of the wild weather which is brewed in the Atlantic. 
Whether recompense can lawfully be demanded on the grounds 
of such involuntary services is a question for the learned ; but 
anyone can appreciate their magnitude, testified by that fierce 
surge of western waters, where Tennyson, a connoisseur on 
the subject, found the finest waves he had ever met with, 
as well as by those devastating storms which from_ time 
to time sweep over the island. At this day it is littered 
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with the uprooted trunks of trees that went down before the 
memorable big wind of February, 1903. Not that furious gales 
“do more destruction on us” than drenching and blighting rain 
and mist. The vagaries of our climate are indeed inexhaustible, 
and the contemplation of them may have been what led a 
Connaught man to express his belief that there was “more 
weather in Ireland than in e’er another country of its size in the 
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world.” Their effect upon its products, too, seems occasionally 
in a high degree capricious. Who can account for the fact 
that amid the rich pastures, and apparently altogether congenial 
surroundings of the central and southern counties, a persistent 
mortality among calves has long alarmed and baffled agri- 
culturists, while in the far from tropical precincts of 
the Phoenix Park lion cubs are reared with success said 
to be unrivalled? Hitherto no explanation has been forth- 
coming more plausible than another countryman’s theory 
that such things are “ either downright contrariness, or else the 
will of God.” But they render it so much the less expedient that 
the Irish farmer should put all his eggs in one basket, and his 
very existence at the mercy of a single bad day; therefore, the 
aim of his friends is to multiply his resources and opportunities. 
This is not easily done where holdings are small and inherited 
customs deeply grooved; still, progress has been steady, 
and Ireland now grows and makes many things which a 
few years ago would have seemed impracticable, or might 
even have had the horrible effect of “rising the laugh 
against’? anybody who attempted them. The value of fruit, 
honey and flowers is 
gaining recognition, and 
it appears not wholly 
improbable that we may 
some day produce our 
own sugar and tobacco. 
Their addition to the 
lengthening list of home 
manufactures — would, 
doubtless, have been 
viewed with approval 
by Bishop Berkeley, 
though he did not fore- 
cast them, as he did the 
present revival of weav- 
ing and embroidery. 
These, and several other 
handicrafts, sharing in 
various degrees the 
nature of what Goethe 
calls ‘* half-arts,” call 
for an increased pro- 
vision of — technical 
schools and schools of 
design throughout the 
country. But on the 
principle that ‘ necessity 
is to be hearkened to 
before convenience, and 
convenience before 
luxury,” we must give 
precedence to the much 
more urgent need of 
good national schools. 
For it is unhappily a 
fact that the small Irish 
peasant too often spends 
his school hours in an 
extremely unwholesome 
atmosphere, where un- 
intelligent teaching but 
poorly compensates him 
for the peril to his bodily 
health. In many cases 
we may well believe that 
he would fare better out 
of doors in fresh air, 
taking his chance ot 
what Jore he might pro- 
miscuously pick up; and the earlier hedge-school with “the highest 
ould thatch ever straiked, and the widest ould floor ever swep’,” 
seems by comparison a thing to be desired. We may, however, 
hope that the recent Parliamentary grant for school buildings 
and the coming Education Bill between them will ere long 
remedy this most serious evil, and brighten his prospects of 
turning to account the quick wits with which he is generally 
endowed. 

Yet when all is said and done, it not seldom happens, and, 
barring miracles, must long continue to happen, that the Irish 
peasant fails in his struggle to maintain himself, and then his 
becomes indeed a gloomy outlook. Nothing lies before him 
except the Union, and as things are now, that is a doom of which he 
is  y-drad as of the dethe.” In this connection the most bopeful 
view is to be found in the report lately issued by the Viceregal 
Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, after three years 
devoted toinspecting workhouses and collecting evidence, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. W. L. Micks, an expert, whose acquaintance 
with Irish peasant life is intimate, and whose sympathy is practical 
and sincere. It recommends important changes in the Poor 
Law, greatly to the benefit of the helpless, more especially of 
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the aged and infirm, while actually diminishing the burden of 
the ratepayers. Were effect given to these recommendations by an 
Act of Parliament which, being neither expensive nor contentious, 
might pass smoothly and swiftly, the measure would relieve much 
suffering, and lighten the black shadow thrown across many a poor 
body’s path when, through dire necessity, he sorrowfully comes 
to the end of his own resources. 


PRICES AT THE =: ' 
VILLAGE SHOPS. 


VERYBODY who is at all familiar with the life of the 
poor people in the country must have been struck with 
astonishment now and then at the prices which the 

cottagers have to pay for the articles of grocery and so forth 
which they buy in the village shops. If these prices are 
compared with the prices of the big London shops, the stores 
and the like, the differ- 
ence is exiraordinary. 
The first question that 
one is inclined to ask 
is why the people deal 
at these small shops. 
The answer, however, 
occurs to mind just as 
readily as the question: 
because they have really 
no alternative. Apart 
from the high probability 
that they are bound to 
these small shops by 
the lien of debt, it is 
hardly possible for them 
to deal elsewhere. 
Dwellers in houses 
which are comparatively 
large have a_ certain 
amount of storage place 
at their disposal. They 
have also either a bank 
balance in some pro- 
portion to the size ot 
their dwelling, or, unless 
an injudicious way of 
living has depreciated 
this valuable asset, 
they have a_ credit 
which is virtually 
equivalent to a_ bank 
balance. This means 
that when they want 
any of the necessaries 
of life in the way 
of groceries or some- 
thing of the kind, they 
order it in comparatively 
large quantities. Where 
the cottager is buying 
sixpennyworth at the 
village shop, they are 
buying a sovereign’s 
worth at some London 
store. This compari- 
son is made with a 
house of very moderate 
dimensions in one 
side of the scales. In the case of a really large house, the value 
of the two orders respectively would be even more unequal. 
It is not only because the cottager has not the same consumption 
to cater for that he does not order the same amount, it is not 
only that he has not the money nor the credit. Any one of 
these reasons, indeed, might be good enough to explain why it is 
that he does not order the larger quantities; but there 
is another which is really more convincing than all of them: he 
has nowhere to put the things if he did buy them. ‘The space in 
the cottage is so small that it cannot be diminished by cupboard 
room and so forth. The fit is tight enough as it is, and it is an 
abiding mystery to all who are not to the manner born where 
the young laaies of these cottages, the daughters of the 
fairly well-to-do, put away the magnificently gaudy frocks and 
hats in which they are fond of offending the simplicity of the 
village church on Sunday. It is very probable that the big 
shops in London would not supply the articles at all if ordered in 
the very small quantities in which the cottager is thus obliged 
to take them in. Or if tney did,supply them, it is likely enough 
that they would not pay the carriage, and that would mean that 
on his sixpenny order the cottager would have to pay a halfpenny 
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for the postal card on which he sent it and another penny on 
the postage down, making the ultimate cost of the article just 
about what it would have been had he gone to the village 
shop for it. 

Those who have not looked into the facts of the case at all 
are extremely likely to suppose that this is a gross misstatement 
of it, and that the profits of the village shopman are placed much too 
high. In the first place, it is not by any means to be supposed that 
all the difference in the prices charged by the big central shop and 
by the little shop at the circumference goes to the man who keeps 
the latter. Thatis not so; but there is all the difference between 
the prices to the buyer at the one shop and the other that there is 
between 6d. and 74d. The percentage is fully that. Even in some 
of the larger country towns the difference between the cost of 
such a necessary as medicine, let us say, at the local chemist’s and 
its cost in a London store is very remarkable. A well-known 
tonic medicine of which a bottle cost 2s. 6d. at a chemist’s in the 
country town can be bought in London for 1s. 1od., and some 
London sellers will pay the carriage to a house which keeps a 
moderate running account with them. Possibly it may be asked, 
under these circumstances, how it is that the small shopkeepers in 
the country do not make their fortunes. A few, of course, do 
inake what are quite large fortunes for people in their social place. 
[he majority do no more than make a fair working profit. A 
few, again, fail. The result depends largely on the local position 
of the shop and the business capacity of the shopkeeper. But the 
reason why the majority do not make what may be called their 
fortunes is really not difficult to discover. They charge more than 
the London store; but they, again, because they do not buy in 
such large quantity, probably pay considerably more for the goods 
they trade in than the London store pays. Then, above that, 
they have to pay, probably in some indirect form, for the cost of 
the transport of the goods to their shop from a larger central 
depot or irom the manufacturer. Often the cost of twice ware- 
housing the goods will come into the account before the profit 
is handled, and the local shopkeeper always is uncertain as 
to how much of that profit will come to hand. Possibly the 
percentage of bad debts of a small shopkeeper in the country 1s not 
larger than that ofa fashionable dressmaker in London, but almost 
certainly it is larger than that of the shops which supply less 
‘fancy articles. Most of the cottager customers are living on 
what is very nearly the irreducible minimum. The ladies who 
go to fashionable dressmakers are not doing that, although they 
may tell themselves, and their spouses, that their dressmaking 
allowance is at that figure. If bad times, sickness or other cause 
of being out of work, come, the cottager cannot pay up at 
“the shop.” The 
shopman is very 
chary of refusing 
credit, because 
there is a great 
deal of competi- 
tion—there is sure 
to be another 
shop which rivals 
him in his own 
line within a 
mile or so, and 
to get a bad 
name, as a hard 
dealer, in the 
country, where 
everybody knows 
everybody else 
and all about 
them, is absolutely 
fatal 

It is obvious, 
then, that there 
is something 
wrong somewhere. 
In the present 
condition of 
things, the small 
shopkeeper and 
his high _ prices 
seem equally 
necessary. In 
some way, there- 
fore, it is clear 
ihat the present 
condition would  /. Crewys Richards. 
be the better for 
a change. The precise nature of such change it is impossible, 
at the latter end of an article, even to attempt to discuss. 
The Socialist, probably, would have his answer pat; but certain 
recent events seem to indicate that the world is not yet quite ready 
to accept all the answers, however patly given, of the Socialist. 
In the meantime it does seem a little hard and unjust on the 
poor man that because he is a poor man, and because he has to 
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live in a small house and in a small way, he should, therefore, 
have to pay more for the necessaries of life than his neighbour 
who is richer and lives in a bigger way. 


‘ ‘s J Y 
FROM THE FARMS. 
THe Scorcu Lanp BILL. 
N the May number of the National Review the Earl of Erroll 
explains his objectious to this proposed piece of legislation, 
He says it “absolutely abolishes !ree trade in land,” and, 
like all other critics, he points out that it seeks to establish 
a dual ownership. The second point he makes is that the 
need of the moment is to attract capital to the land, whereas this 
Lill will drive it away. It puts an end to freedom of contract. If 
the Bill passes he argues that the landlord cannot be expected to 
spend money on improvements for’ which he will get no return, 
and the British taxpayer will be asked to provide millions to 
foster an artificial and economicaliy unsound form of agriculture. 
He suggests that the Government might have done better to buy 
land or take it in part payment of death duties and set up small 
holdings, becoming the landlords themselves. If the land is neces- 
sary for the purpose, as is claimed by the Government, he says that 
a purchase clause is the only thing that would satisfy all parties. 
The relations between landlord and tenant are those summarised at 
the end of the article. ‘* The former supplies capital for buildings, 
etc., interest on which is represented by rent, and the latter 1s 
left free to sink his capital in stocking and working the farm. 
Each plays his part, and the ground is worked to the best 
advantage. They are mutually dependent the one on the other, 
and in their community of interests lies the bedrock of successful 
and scientific farming. I am convinced that the sowing of 
discord between the two classes is not the way to bring back 
prosperity to agriculture. I am aware that this is not the view 
taken by the sentimental Radical, but Iam writing from the view 
of ‘sane realism,’ which, to my mind, is too often omitted in 
discussing practical problems of this nature. 
Tue Law or Trespass. 

The other day at the meeting of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, Mr. G. L. Courthope, M.P., submitted 
the draft of a Bill dealing with the law of trespass. It consisted 
of a single operative clause to provide that all roots or plants 
growing on any cultivated land, if such roots are used for food, 
medicinal, or manufacturing purposes, should be deemed to be 
cultivated roots or plants within the meaning of Section 37 of the 

Larceny Act. The 
idea, of course, is 
to give owners and 
occupiers of land 
the means of stop- 
ping those who 
claim that certain 
wild growths, such 
as mushrooms, be- 
long to anyone 
who can gather 
them. It was 
p inted out in the 
course of discus- 
sion that a very 
frequent cause of 
trespass was the 
nut crop, and the 
Act 1s at present 
confined to gar- 
dens and orchards. 
At the conclusion 
Mr. Courthope 
promised to recon- 
sider the whole 
question. with 
special reference 
to the various sug- 
gestions that had 
been made. 
MILKING SHort- 

HORNS. 

At the May meet- 
ing of the Dairy 
Shorthorn Asso- 
Copyright. ciation an impor- 

tant resolution was 
moved by Mr. Richardson Carr and seconded by Mr. Aldeane. It 
runs thus: ‘* That this association publish milk records of pure- 
bred shorthorn cows, provided the records be taken in a manner 
satisfactory to the council and under certain prescribed con- 
ditions.” This 1s certainly a step in the right direction, as it has 
been notorious for a long time that the tendency of breeders has 
been to prepare the animals for the show without paying that 
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regard which is requisite to the milking qualities of the shorthorn. 
One result has been that the working dairy farmer has become 
shy of pedigree shorthorns. Indeed, in many cases, although his 
cows are qualified to be entered in Coates’s Herd Book, he prefers 
not to have this done, because it is the general opinion of working 
farmers that cross-bred cattle are better suited to dairy purposes than 
the pure-bred shorthorn. It is, therefore, a wise step on the part 
of the association to encourage the cultivation of milking qua.ities. 
POTATOES FOR 
SEED. 
The result of 
some experiments 
conducted at Uni- 
versity Coliege, 
Keading, with the 
object of compar- 
ing the merits of 
Irish, Scotch and 
English seed pota- 
toes, has just been 
published. The 
document says it is 
a well-established 
fact that seed pota- 
toes from Scotland 
produce, in the 
Midlands and 
South of England, 
a better crop of 
tubers than sets of 
the same variety 
which have been 
obtained from a 
locally-grown crop 
of the previous 
season. (There 
may be some who 
will question this). 
It is the custom of many practical farmers who have taken 
to potato-growing during the last few years to send to Scotland 
for their seed; but what they find to be the case in actual 
practice is, that the Scotch potatoes, after the first year, show an 
improvement, and the best crops are really those of the second 
year, grown from seeds saved from the produce of the orizinal 
Scotch potatoes. However, this is not the result obtained 
at Reading, where the varieties tested were: Ninety-fold, an early 
variety; British Queen, mid-season, an early variety ; Up-to-Date, 
main crop, an early variety. he soil where the potatoes 
were grown was a loamy gravel, to which ten loads of manure 
was applied in early spring. ‘The land also received a Gressing 
of 4cwt. of basic slag and 2}cwt. of kainit in the autumn 
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hk. E. B. IWAN-MULLERE is, perhaps, better known 
within the circles of journalism than he is to the 
outside world. It is an incident peculiar to the 
position of a writer on the Press that much of his 
best work must remain anonymous. Mr. Iwan- 
Miller, alike in the provinces and in London, where he took a 
leading part in the direction of the Pall Mall Gazette, when Mr. 
Henry Cust was editor, and later on on the Daily Telegraph, 
has borne a principal share in the moulding of public opinion. 
In the book before us, Iveland To-day and To-morrow (Chapman 
and Hall), he does not pro‘ess to write as anything buta partisan: 
I do not profess to have gone to Ireland with an open mind, in the sense 
that I tried to dismiss from my mind all that I had known and learnt of 
Ireland in the past. But I can say conscientiously that I have not deliberately 
set a. ght down in malice, 
With both of these assertions the reader will cordially agree. 
Mr. Iwan-Miller always writes as one of the staff of a Unionist 
paper, but at the same time it may be cheerfully admitted that in 
his own words he has not set down aught in malice. The 
majority of those who purchase the book, however, will, in the 
first place, read the introduction which has been contributed by 
the Right Hon. Walter H. Long, M.P. Mr. Long, too, is a 
partisan, but a partisan whom his opponents will admit has a 
patriotic interest in all that makes for the prosperity of Ireland. 
He gives us many samples of the direct common-sense which is 
his main characteristic as a politician. For instance: 
The real reason why Ireland has not progressed so much as England and 
Scotland is, as I have already stated, because too much attention has been 
paid to politics and too little to business. 


Full of wisdom, too, is his warning to the men in authority 
occasionally ‘captivated by the charms of dark Rosalin, and” 
who ‘“‘are tempted to believe that they have found the golden key 
which isto open thedoor through which Ireland shall pass to peace, 
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of 1905. The Irish Department sent potatoes from Ireland, 
the rest was presented by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading. 
The seed was planted on April 6th, and the crop lifted August 16th, 
1906. The Iriso produced the best sample, the yield being 
7 tons 17}cwt., as compared with 6 tons 1gcwt. Scotch, 
5 tons 8cwt. Cheshire and 3 tons 1cwt. Berkshire. In all these 
trials the crops proved to be best and largest from Irish seed, the 
greatest difference being seen in the Up-to-Date variety. Scotch 
seed took second 
place. the English 
seed providing 
very poor yields. 
-. The yield pro- 
duced on ground 
adjoining the 
plots by the 
‘* Factor,” grown 
from Scotch seed, 
was between 8 
tons and g tons 
per acre. 
THe MaANnoriaL 
SOCIETY. 
So closely are 
the ‘interests of 
agriculture inter- 
twined with the 
remains of the old 
manorial system 
that all who are 
attached to the 
land, either as 
owners, occupiers 
or workers, must 
be interested in 
the formation of 
this society. Its 
objects are to 
compile an official Register or Roll of Manors and of Manorial 
Lords and Seneschals or other chief officials, past and present. 
in the second place, the idea is to collect printed books, pamphlets, 
etc., concerning manors, etc., and also to get together deeds and 
other documents relating to manors and to manorial law and 
custom. It is intended, moreover, to encourage the compilation 
and publication of histories of manors and the collection ot 
information which may serve as material for such purposes, 
Members who are engaged in tracing pedigrees, etc., will be 
assisted by the society by its obtaining for them, wherever pos- 
sible, access to Manorial Court Rolls, etc. A very strong body 
of Manorial Lords and Ladies constitute the Supreme Council, 
and a useful career ought to \ie before the society. 
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prosperity and contentment.” It is a sad fact that neither in 
Jreland nor in any other country does such a key exist. As 
Mr. Long says: 

These havpy results, which we ull desire to see accomplished, can only 
be attained in Ireland, as elsewhere, by a combination of various conditions 
which will be produced by efforts very similar to those which have produced 
them in other parts of the United Kingdom and in some parts of I[reland 
herself. 


Much of the introduction is necessarily taken up with 
controversial subjects. We will not refer to these further than 
to quote the reasons why Ireland can never be allowed to drift 
into the arms of another country. 

She lies athwart our western seaboard ; she could do immense mischief, 
if she wished, in times of national strain and peril; and, surely, a yreat 
people, such as we are, conscious of our strength, mindful of our responsi- 
bilities, grateful for the splendid heritage which we have received as a result 
of the devotion, sacrifice and labour of our forefathers, cannot now falter in 
the supreme moment when we are called upon to decide as between Unity 
and Separation. 


Mr. Iwan-Miiller begins his series of papers by one on 
reminiscences. Twenty years ago, when the country was in the 
throes of Parnellism, he paid a visit to Ireland, and his memories 
of that time possess historical interest to-day. In regard to the 
Ireland of to-day he takes a fairly sanguine view. In _ his belie! 
which he supports with carefully-collected figures, Ireland is, on 
the whole, much more prosperous to-day than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. Deposits in joint-stock banks and savings 
banks are larger, and the returns in railway traffic, passenger 
and goods alike, have increased. More cattle are reared, there 
are more manufacturing industries ; and, in fact, figures, wherever 
they are applied as a test, show a condition of improvement. To 
whom the praise is due is a difficuit question to answer. In our 
opinion politics have brought about the result less than is 
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supposed. Even the most effective of Mr. Balfour’s work in 
Ireland was that which had no colour of partisanship, and among 
those who have really helped to work out the salvation of the 
country Sir Horace Plunkett holds a very high place. But in 
his efforts towards the revival of the dairy industry the question 
of partisanship did not enter, as may be seen from the fact that 
Sir Horace has frequently been denounced by the Tories as 
being too revolutionist and by the revolutionists as being too 
Tory. Among the most interesting chapters in Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller’s book is that entitled ‘* Remedial Work.’ Some of the 
forms which this takes may be briefly described. In agriculture, 
for example: 

Considering the limited means at present at the disposal of the 
Department, our success has been little short of marvellous With regard to 
agriculture generally, Ireland has not only much to learn but a great deal to 
uniearn, and the object of the Department is to levei up the whole country 


to the standard attained by agricultural countries in Europe. One of the chief 


complaints is, of course, that other than Irishmen are employed to do the educa- 
tional work. These experts are mostly Scotchmen, for the excellent reason 
that the Scotch have a well-deserved reputation of being the best farmers in 
the world. The grumblers do not take into consideration the very obvious 
fact that it is just because Ireland stan’s in need of elementary training in 
all forms of agriculture, and especially in what is called the ‘little culture,” 
that but few competent teachers can be found among her sons and daughters. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes experienced exactly the same difficulty in Cape Colony 
when he started his most successful scheme of fruit-growing in Stellenbosch 
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and at the Paarl. He found very few Afrikanders competent to apply the 
latest scientific discoveries to the advancement of fruit-growing. He therefore 
imported Scotchmen, most of whom had served an apprenticeship in 
California; and, placing them at the head of the different farms, he supplied 
them with two Afrikander assistants, who in turn became qualified to act as 
instructors to others. A similar result, it is hoped, will be found in Ireland. 
Every year the number of students attending the various agricultural schools 
and classes shows a marked and most satisfactory increase. 


Among the other industries that have been fostered under the 
new régime is that of drying and otherwise preserving fruits and 
vegetables. Apart from agriculture, the making of lace and 
crochet - work has largely increased. Mr. Iwan-Miiller is of 
opinion that self-help has been a great factor in the work of 
progress. It has found expression in the extension of co-opera- 
tive principles and in many other ways. We cannot very well 
follow Mr. Iwan-Miiller into all the particulars, but a word or 
two may be said about the general conclusions at which he has 
arrived. One, as might be expected, is that separation would 
be detrimental to the prosperity of the country. Here we are 
precluded irom entering upon any discussion of the very 
pronounced political opinions of Mr. Iwan-Miiller, but readers 
of all kinds may be assured that whether they agree or do not 
agree with the convictions he so frankly expresses, they will find 
much to amuse, interest and instruct them in Jveland, To-day and 
To-morrow. 


AN ANCIENT NORFOLK PORT. 


yp LAKENEY 1S 
z a village 
on the 


Norfolk coast, 
which has had a 
stirring past, a 
history dating 
hack to the thir- 
teenth century, but 
it is now lett far 
behind in the race 
for notoriety, and 
would sleep out 
the remainder of 
its existence in 
peacelul — solitude 
were it not for two 
classes of busy- 
bodies, artists and 
ornithologists. 
These have found 
out the charm of 
this old-world port 
and its quay, only 
to be reached by 
ships from the open 
North Seathrough 
four miles of 
winding channel, 
through marshes 
dear to the 
painter’s eye, and 
loved by many rare 
birds. At the outer 
end of the creek, 
protected by the 
sand - dunes from 
the sea, is a small 
harbour, known 
as Blakeney Pit, 
where now and 
again humble 
coasting vessels 
shelter from the 
fierce north winds. 

The marsh is 
a great green flat 
which extends in 
uncultivated 
irregularity as far 
as the eye can see 
from the quay, 
and stretchesabout 
sixmiles along 
the coast from 
Blakeney to Wells. 
The vegetation Hadsay & Kearny 
covering the 


marshes is made ™. J. Clutterbuck A WINDING CHANNEL THROUGH THE MARSH. 





up of many plants, 
chiefly sea laven- 
der (Statice), crab 
grass, smooth sea 
heath (Frankenia 
Jeevis), salicornia, 
suaeda, juncus and 
samphire. Here in 
July and August 
the sea lavender 
covers the ground 
with a purple car- 
pet, bathed by the 
salt tides. Here 
also we may see 
some rare birds— 
Sandwich _ terns, 
golden plover, red- 
throated divers, 
silver-breasted 
grebes,mergansers 
and sometimes 
roseate tern, great 
northern divers 
and an eider duck 
or two. The 
marsh is cut up by 
many small chan- 
nels and pools left 
by the tide; but 
only one, as 
already men- 
tioned, is deep 
enough for naviga- 
tion to the sea, 
and that only at 
spring tides for 
fair - sized craft, 
150 tons being the 
limit. One there- 
fore wonders if the 
channel has not 
been enormously 
silted up of late 
years, for this port 
was formerly a 
very busy and 
flourishing —_ one, 
much frequented 
by German and 
Dutch traders. It 
is mentioned in an 
old work that in 
1285 avessel 
loaded with cloth 
and other mer- 
chandise to the 
value of £14.000 
Copyright’ was wrecked here 
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—a very costly cargo for those days. I must own that the 
chronicler confesses the said cargo to have been seized by an 
inhabitant of Blakeney, one Thomas Burgey, which act involved 
him in a lawsuit with the Dutch owners. 

As long ago as 1310 a ship of war was built here, and was 
sent to Ireland to transport troops to Scotland for King 
Edward II. Again, in Elizabeth’s reign, Blakeney was called 
upon to provide a ship of 60 tons to protect the coast against the 
Spanish Armada. Since those far-off days of fame, Blakeney has 
sunk into a stupor, and now one sees only a few old trading and 
fishing boats lying up against the wooden quay. On board each 
one may find an old man sleeping, or occasionally a carpenter 
from the shore patching up the weather-beaten craft to make her 
seaworthy. Then there are endless dry buoys of faded colours 
attached to rusty chains, with innumerable old anchors lying 
about, the sole remaining witnesses of a busy past. In these 
days one hears of very few fishing ports on the East 
Coast beyond Grimsby, Hull, Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
but these have such immense facilities for the transport 
of fish that men of small ports, especially when far from 
a railway, find it impossible to compete, and, therefore, 
the industry, in places like Blakeney, is practically dead. 
Instead of fishing, a great many now depend for a living on 


OLD FLINIWORK REPAIRED WITH BRICK. 


summer boating with visitors, but the wives seem to be the 
principal bread-winners, as they all let lodgings when able 
to attract tenants, and many quiet painters do not seem 
hard to please. 

Blakeney is five and a-half miles from the nearest railway 
station, and has but a simple inn where wayfarers can lodge, but 
on each side of the one long, narrow street, sloping steeply to the 
quay, there are many cosy lodgings to be had in the old grey flint 
red-tiled houses, and many a kindly welcome to be received from 
the rough but honest people. These houses are not beautiful, 
and though they have weathered many a storm, each flint has 
still a smooth clean face, and if it were not that time must 
eat away the mortar that binds them, they would be here 
many centuries hence; as it is, loosened walls have been 
repaired with brick and sometimes wood. Roaming among the 
courtyards and cottages, we noticed many picturesque wells, one 
to every four or five houses, and all dating back to the days of 
Blakeney’s greatest prosperity, about the fourteenth century. 
The highest part of the village is some 115ft. above the sea, and 
the deepest wells are goft. odd in depth, and all go down to the 
sea-level bed of chalk and flint. ‘They are built of flint, with 
repairs done in brick like the houses, and are al! draw-wells, 4.¢., 
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A WOODEN WELL COVER. 


worked over a wheel by a pulley with two buckets. We never 
saw a pump in Blakeney. The water is particularly pure and 
wholesome, and though the wells are all affected by the tide, some 
having a rise and fall of 1oft. at spring tides, yet the water is 
never brackish, only slightly thick at times. 

The Church of St. Nicholas at Blakeney is so fine, and 
stands so prominently at the top of the hill, above the village, 
that no one can pass it without notice. It was finished in 1320, 
but was rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and again restored about 
twenty years ago. It has two towers, one very high and square 
at the west end, and at the east a smaller one, a singular- 
looking turret, formerly used as a beacon for mariners entering 
Cley and Blakeney narbours. Now this tower has great glass 
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W. J. Clutterbuck. A SHEEP BRIDGE. 
windows, but formerly it evidently displayed a light through 
horn, as indentions in the stone are to be seen where the 
horn was placed. The two steeples were also planned so as 
to give a line to navigators approaching the port, and the 
boatmen make sure of finding the channel to this day by the 
same means. WALTER J. CLUTTERBUCK. 
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A LEGEND OF 
COLD HAMBLEDON. 


COME into this tale as a mere spectator, 
and yet it has troubled me more than it 

did any one of the actors. As I went 

round the corner of the road, there were 

two men at work in the forge beside the 
highway between Hambledon and the hamlet 
which lies next to it. Hambledon itself is that 
village held dear by all true men who are 
cricketers at heart, because it was here of all 
England, and that is as much as to say of all 
the world, that the great game was played 
first. I knew the two who were at work at 
the forge before I came as far as the smithy 
door— Josh Lemster, the blacksmith’s son, 
und the fastest bowler for several parishes 
round, and Ned Steevens, the young farmer 
who went in late in the innings and hit hard 
till he was caught in the long field; but 
neither of them saw me at first, for the plain 
reason that their backs were my way. So | 
stood a moment and watched, as Steevens held 
something on the anvil with the tongs, and 
Lemster, like a young Tubal Cain, dealt it 
great bangs with the hammer. Then they 
stopped for breath and glanced up, and both 
had sight of me together. Ned Steevens stood 
with the tongs agape, like his mouth, looking 
as foolish as if I had caught him picking a pocket; but Lemster, 
quicker of thought and action, clutched the tongs out of his 
hand, seized up with them the iron thing that was still left on 
the anvil and thrust it right into the heap of the glowing 
cinders which lay on the forge. 

“Hullo!” I said. ‘What are you up to?” 

Ned Steevens stammered out something 
about a new kind of shoe; but Lemster, having 
fairly covered the thing with cinders, interrupted 
with all the air of ready candour : ‘* New shoe be 
blowed, Ned! Better tell the truth. ‘Tis a 
new kind of stirrup we’ve invented, Ned and 
me—a patent, a secret. You won’t tel] on 
us, sir?” 

No man cares to be treated as a breaker 
of confidences. ‘Tell! No!” I said, shortly. 
** Looked a bit cumbersome for a_ stirrup, what 
I could see of it. Hope you'll make your 
fortunes. Remember me when ycu do,” and 
I went on down the road and left them to their 
devices. 

The thing might have been a stirrup, of the 
biz Mexican type, from the little I saw—I had 
caught a glance only. Certainly it was like 
no shoe that any mortal horse could wear, 
and I wondered for a moment why Ned Stee- 
vens, whom I| knew well in the cricket - field, 
had been at the trouble of lying to me. Then 
the affair went out of my head, and I thought 
no more of Steevens or Lemster either till I 
came home in the evening and was told that 
Lemster had called at the house in the after- 
noon. I asked the servant whether he knew 
what Lemster had wanted. It seemed that he 
had called merely to return a book I had lent 
him, and had not asked to see me. It was a 
delightful book, all about cricket and cricketing 
gossip, written by a dear old friend of mine 
down in Kent, who never left his county except 
to come up to town in a top hat of the fashion 
of fifty years ago, and sit at Lord’s or the Oval, 
watching every stroke of the great matches with 
a zeal which the years only increased. He was 
an enthusiast for the game and all connected 
with it, a man of leisure all his life, an old 
bachelor and country squire, who had been a 
great cricketer in his young days, and now was 
the Nestor of a famous village team in his own 
county. He was a keen collector of cricketing 
prints and literature, and loved every one of 
his possessions for the game’s sake. Lemster 
was a bit of a rascal—I had no delusions about 
that—but his heart was in the right place for 
anything to do with cricket, and I lent the 
book to him without misgivings. I had been 
right so far; he had loved the book purely. 
But, though a man’s heart may be pure in its 
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love, his fingers are apt to be | 
smoky, if he is a smith by | 
trade, and my dear old book 
had finger - prints enough to 
convict Lemster many times 
over. As yet I did not know 
him for a criminal. While I 
turned the pages of the book, 
however, I believe I had some- 
where, far in the back of my 
mind, an idea of it—had the 
scattered makings of a plot. 
It was only much later that the 
ray of illumination came which 
acted like a streak of glue 
to stick the scattered pieces 
together. The page which was 
blackest of all with  finger- 
prints, and had been conned 
most constantly, was a page 
which went like this, in the 
chatty language of my _ old 
Kentish friend, discussing some 
memoranda, which Nyren, in 
his “Young Cricketer’s 
Guide,” notes as given him 
by Mr. Ward: ‘ Here’s 
Mr. Ward, you see, and 
Nyren, bless ’em, gossiping 
together, and here’s a 
thing I’d like to draw your 
attention to. Mr. Ward writes: 
‘Several years since—I do not 
recollect the precise date —a 
player named White of Rye- 
gate brought a bat to a match which, being the width of the 
stumps, effectually defended his wicket from the bowler, and, 
in consequence, a law was passed limiting the future width of 
the bat to 4Hin.’ 

“That’s what Mr. Ward says, so far as I can make 
the matter out, and then old Nyren takes up_ the 
bowling with this clincher: ‘I have a perfect recoilection 
of this occurrence, also that subsequently an iron frame, 
of the statute width, was constructed for, and kept by, 
the Hambledon Cinub. through which any bat of sus- 
pected dimensions was passed, and allowed or _ rejectea 
accordingly.’ 

‘Just think of it, my friends! Iron is a hard metal, not 
very destructible. Somewhere in the world, somewhere in the 
near neighbourhood of Hambledon itself, in all probability, there 
is in existence—rusted, no doubt, but still somewhere in existence 
—that wonderful bit of old iron, that inestimable relic! In- 
estimable, do I say? Well, I will put a price on it—if any good 
man and true, of Hambledon or elsewhere, will bring me that 
first and original old bat-gauge and will deliver it into my 
hands, he having a proper title to it, and giving over that 
title to me, I 
will reward him 
(no, I will not 
say reward, for 
I know the pay- 
ment to be in- 
adequate, though 
as much as my 
means allow) with 
the equal weight 
in gold of that 
iron, paid down 
in golden 
sovereigns 
weighed against 
the iron. There, 
now, men of 
Hambledon — go 
ye to work, 
plough your 
fields, and house- 
wives ransack 
your scrap - iron 
heaps, for some- 
where that old 
bit of iron ought 
to be found, and, 
being found, is 
worth its weight 
in goid.” 

The old 
fellow’s way of 
writing always 


reminds me_ of W. J. Clutterbuck. 





W. J. Clutterbuck. A BLAKENEY DRAW-WETL. 





BUOYS ON THE BEACH AT BLAKENEY. 
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William Cobbett, but I think 
William Cobbett was a 
little harder in the 
grain. However, I did not 
suppose that it was the pure 
joy of the Saxon phrase 
which had kept Lemster dally- 
ing over this page in particular. 
I thought it more likely that 
he had been interested, as was 
very natural, in this first of 
all bat-gauges, and the _ pro- 
bability that it was still lying 
about somewhere in Hamble- 
don or its neighbourhood, and, 
as I say, there floated some- 
where in the back of my mind 
a hazy idea of trouble; but it 
was like the nebulous state of 
a world in the making, without 
coherence. 

3etween two and _ three 
months later I received a 
letter written by a man in a 
high state of rapture. It was 
from my old friend in Kent, 
and the temperature of the 
writing was that of a youth in 
the throes of his first love. 
‘“‘Come down,” he wrote, ‘at 
once,” with no hint of apology 
for the imperative, convinced 
that I should deem it justi- 
fied, ‘“‘that I may show you 
what it is | have become pos- 
sessed of. Until I see you, until I show it to you, | shall keep 
its secret.” 

This was folly, as it seemed to me, in a man who was 
able to express himself almost like William Cobbett ; but one 
must be inhuman not to smile at the amiable folly of first love. 
I wrote in answer that I would come and see, on the morrow, and 
on the morrow I went. Still at the back of my mind there 
floated that half-formed, nebulous suspicion. It was with me as 
I went down in the train, and waited on me in the dog-cart from 
the station. I could not identify it or give it a name; it was 
more than enough that I could be conscious of its haunting 
presence. My old friend received me tremulously. He was in 
a condition of excited joy which was pitiful. He took me by the 
hand as if I had been a child, as he led me to the miscalled 
‘study ” where his cricket museum was. And here he showed it 
to me—his new possession—with a pride and an emotion which 
almost forbade utterance. Really it was my good fortune that 
it affected him just this way, for it covered decently my own 
inability to find just the right words. The moment my eyes fell 
on the thing, the sight froze the nebulous suspicion in my mind 
into solid certainty; I could identify and give it a name now. 
The thing my old 
friend had to 
show me, his 
peerless new 
possession, was 
the old Hamble- 
don bat-gauge, 
that relic worth 
its weight in 
gold, foc which my 
old triend had paid 
the weight, care- 
fully ascertained, 
in golden  sove- 
reigns set in the 
balanceagainst the 
iron, and I| had 
seen it before. That 
is what made the 
words I ought to 
have said die down 
unsaid on my lips. 
This Hambledon 
bat - gauge was 
that very patent 
stirrup which I 
had seen Lemster 
thrust beneath 
the cinders when 
he caught sight 
of me at the 
smithy door. I 
had caught a 
glimpse of it then, 
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red-hot and clean from the furnace. I saw it now encrusted with 
a spurious rust of ages, cakey with earth stains; a hideous fraud 
and deformity in my enlightened eyes, which had beheld its 
forging—rather, I should say, its forgery—if only for a minute. 
I knew the whole story now, instantly and clearly ; and, long 
before he told me, I could have told him that it had been found 
—this pearl not of price, but of pricelessness—in the field of a 
farmer—a cricketer, too (for which he should be the more 
ashamed)—near Hambledon! Steevens was the name of the 
lucky finder. ‘See here”—the mark, cleaving through the 
manufactured rust, the villain !—“ where the share of the plough 
struck it.” Oh, yes; it was all as clear as daylight. 

As I say, his own emotion was fortunately so great that I 
believe he did not notice mine, or, at least, put it down to another 
cause than the true one, and thought my state of speechlessness 
and incoherence only the fitting state for an occasion of 
such greatness. A man does not dally in a situation like 
that. I said what I could about the thing; got through, 
somehow, that miserable hour or two in the company of the 
best companion in the world, and the luncheon, in which all 
efforts were vain to keep the conversation long away from 
that fatal subject, the bat-gauge. I kept a tolerable coun- 
tenance, though with internal tortures beyond all words, 
and pleading an early theatre dinner, went back to town. 
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It must be evident now why this story means more to me, a 
looker-on, than to any of the actors init. It did not matter, as 
to Lemster or Steevens, whether it were in this way or in another 
that they accumulated ill-gotten gold. That they should be 
cricketers and yet capable of deceiving, in a matter such as this, 
a man like my old friend, shows that they would be readily 
capable of a milder villainy of cutting a throat for the like end, 
and to that they will come, and to fitting justice. My old 
friend, too—he is absolutely and insanely happy. But what 
is my position? While I am silent I am farticets criminis, 
abettor in the high crime of deceiving mine own familiar 
friend, whose transparent simplicity ought in itself to 
protect him from a fraud against which his open nature 
has no other protection. To suspect fraud is not in him. 
And yet it is not so much that he is deceived that I mind. He 
is happy enough in that. The trouble is about my own relations 
with him—they are mixed, broken. There can never again be 
the same ‘talking with open hearts together” as before this 
dreadful secret lay between us. Yet, if I were to tell him, the 
truth would be hard to prove; he might not thank me, and, 
certainly, I should rob him of a great happiness. I have to leave 
it so. But that bat-gauge of the old Hambledon Cricket Club 
has spoilt one of the best things that life held for me, in spoiling 
our friendship. 


HOME LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


IV.—_THE CHIPPING SPARROW. 


NE of the most unobtrusive, modest and retiring of 
all our birds, and also one of the commonest and 
best known, is the little chipping sparrow, or 
‘‘chippy,” as he is more familiarly called. If we 
except that ever-present nuisance, the house or 

English sparrow, the chippy is undoubtedly the most domestic 
of any of our sparrows. He 1s thoroughly at home on our door- 
steps, and may be seen at almost any time of the spring and 
early summer hopping over our paths and lawns in his search for 
the small insects. He is persistent in his attempts to make 


friends with mankind, placing such confidence in the goodness of 
human nature that he often builds his nest in the very vines that 
cover our {front porches, or in the flowering shrubs of our 
gardens. One wonders a little at times that he has not long ago 
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2HE BREAKFAST PERCH. 


given up the attempt to make friends with us, for his advances 
are so seldom met with any encouragement. No number of 
rebuffs, however, seem to daunt him in the least, and through 
the worst turns of fortune he is always the same bright, cheery 
little fellow. He comes to us each spring, from his wintering 
in the South, about April roth, and immediately he is the 
quarry of every cat in the neighbourhood, for his habit of 
spending a large part of his time on the ground makes him an 
easy prey for them. Even this does not seem to damp his 
spirits; he takes it as a matter of course, and continues on the 
even tenor of his ways. His song, while unpretentious, is clear 
and sweet. It consists of a series of notes uttered in a high key, 
a mere repetition of one note dwindling into a grasshopper-like 
trill. The nearest translation into English that can be made of it 
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is ‘‘chippy, chippy, chippy, chippy, chippy,” and from this he 
derives his name. The song has very little force or carrying 
power, and, unless one is listening for it, is likely to be almost 
lost sn the other sounds of Nature. 

The chipping sparrow isa sober little fellow in his dress, 
but he can always be distinguished from other sparrows by his 
smalier size and the bright chestnut cap which he wears. This, 
however, once the breeding seascn is 
over, he changes for a cap that matches 
in colour the rest of his dress. His 
back, tail and wings are brown, streaked 
and splashed with grey, and his under 
parts are white or greyish white, strongly 
shaded with grey on the flanks. In 
length he averages about 54in., and in 
expanse of wings about 8}in. His habitat 
extends over the eastern United States 
and British provinces, west to the Great 
Plains; his breeding-ground from near the 
Gulf Coast northward to Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Pro- 
vince of Quebec and the wooded region 
on the eastern side of the Saskatchewan 
Plain; he winters chiefly in the more 
southern United States and casually in 
Cuba. 

There are three varieties or sub- 
species of this birdin North and Middle 
America: The Mexican chipping sparrow 
inhabiting Southern Mexico and as far 
north as Vera Cruz; the Guatemalan 
chipping sparrow in North - Eastern 
Guatemala and south to Honduras; and 
the western chipping sparrow, which 
occupies western North America in 
general from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast, including 
Alaska and the more western parts of the interior districts 
of British America. The chipping sparrows are much more 
social in their breeding habits than are any other of the 
sparrows, and greatly prefer a nesting site in close proximity 
to some human habitation, and so it is that their nests are 
more often found in the shrubbery of our gardens and door- 
yards than are those of any other bird. They never build at any 
great height from the ground, and low bushes and shrubs are 
usually chosen. Cedar and spruce saplings seem to be the 
favourites, although I have found their nests in almost every 
kind of low bush. Apple trees frequently are chosen, in which 
cases the nest is invariably placed well at the extremity of a 
limb. While these birds are, as a rule, low builders, I have 
never known of an instance of their having placed their nest 
directly upon the ground, as do their cousins the field-sparrows. 
The nest itself, while rather a small affair, is compactly and 
neatly built. It is composed of dead weed stems, pieces of fine 
dead vines and vine tendrils, strippings from the stalks of dead 
golden rod, dead grasses, etc., and is invariably lined with fine 
dead grasses and horsehair. Pieces of string and ravellings, and, 
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in fact, anything of a like serviceable nature, are used in its 
construction. <A typical nest will give the following dimensions : 
Outside diameter, 23in.; inside diameter, 1fin.; outside depth, 
2in.; inside depth, rin. 
From the fact that the birds always use horsehairs with 
which to line their nests they are sometimes called “ hair-birds.” 
The female sits very close, often not leaving the nest until one is 
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within a foot or two of it; in fact, I have often had one of them 
stay on so long as to enable me to almost put my hand upon her. 
She will not leave the nest until compelled to do so by extreme 
fear for her own safety, and then only under protest, which she 
keeps up as long as the intruder is near. Three or four are the 
usual number of eggs laid in one litter, occasionally five, and I 
have found nests containing but two as a full complement. The 





THE FIRST COURSE ARRIVES 


eggs do not show, perhaps, quite such a great variation as do those 
of most of the sparrows, but enough to make a series inter- 
esting. The change in the ground colour, which is a bright 
turquoise blue, in different specimens is exceedingly slight. 
The maculations show the greatest variations, as they range from 
the finest pin-points to large, irregular blotches and dabs, and 
pass through all the shades of mauve, light purple, light bistre 
and dark brown. The markings are confined almost entirely to 
the larger end, sometimes taking the form of an exceedingly 
irregular wreath, but are more often distributed over the entire 
end to form a sort of cap. On some eggs are a number of 
heavy, scrawling, black marks which overlie the other macula- 
tions, and appear as though black paint had been carelessly dabbed 
on with a small brush. These latter are entirely surface 
markings, and can readily be removed with a damp cloth, while 
the rest are incorporated in the body of the shell, and are, 
consequently, insoluble in water. The surface of the shell has, 
in most cases, a very slight gloss. The eggs average in size 
about *674in. by ‘507in. The birds are usually two brooded, 
that is, they rear two broods in a year, and occasionally even 
three. The eggs of the first brood are laid in the first part of 
May, and as soon as the young are out 
of the nest, which is usually between 
three and four weeks, they are generally 
tended exclusively by the father, while 
the mother commences work upon a 
second nest in which to rear another 
brood, for the same nest is never used 
twice. The young are voracious eaters, 
and seem to be unable to feed them- 
selves even after they are full fledged. 
I have often seen a parent bird being 
followed by a youngster who, from the 
fluffiness of his first feathers, had the 
appearance of being larger than his 
father, and to whom the latter would 
turn every few minutes to give some 
morsel of food. 

The following account of obser- 
vations made by Professor Weed of 
Durham, N.H., will give some idea of 
the work which_a’ pair of these little 
birds musi_46 in order to keep their 
offspring well fed. ‘‘ The observations 
began,” says Professor Weed, ‘at 
3.40 a.m., at which time the bird was 
on the nest, and remained there quietly 
for ten minutes. From this I judged that 
the daily task had not yet begun. At 3.55 the bird left the nest, 
returning at 3.57 with a small object, apparently a piece of earth- 
worm, in its beak. Three hungry-looking mouths were widely 
opened, into one of which the morsel was dropped; then the bird 
settled on the nest, and remained two minutes. Two minutes 
later both birds returned and fed the young. One picked up 
excrement from the nest, flew a few feet away, and immediately 
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returned and set on the nest. 
At 4.6 the bird on the nest left, 
and at 4.9 one bird returned and 
settled on the nest. At 4.13 it 
got off the nest, caught an insect 
of some sort on a branch of the 
bush in which the nest was 
placed, fed it to one of the young, 
and flew away.” The record 
of the observations continues in 
this way; and Professor Weed 
goes on to say that between 
5 and 6 food was brought four- 
teen times; between 6 and 7, 
seven times; between 7 and 8, 
eleven times; between 8 and g, 
twelve times; g and Io, ten 
times; Io and 11, seventeen 
times; I1 and 12, ten times. 
The afternoon hours were 
equally well filled. from 12 to 1, 
fifteen visits to the nest were 
made; from 1 to 2, twenty-one 
visits; 2 to 3, twelve; 3 to 4, 
nine; 4 to 5, thirteen; 5 to 6, 
nine; 6 to 7, ten; and the day’s 
work stopped at 7.30. Professor 
Weed sums up his observations 
as follows: “ During this busy 
day the parent birds had made 
almost two hundred visits to the 
nest, bringing food nearly every 
time, though some of the trips 
seemed to be to furnish grit for 
the grinding of the food. There 
were no long intervals when 
they were not at work, the 
longest period between visits OLD BIRD 
having been twenty - seven 

minutes. Soft - bodied caterpillars were the most abundant 
element of the food, but crickets and crane flies were also 
seen, and doubtless a great variety of insects were taken.” 


IN THE 


THE GRAPE IIyACINTHS IN BORDEKS AND ON BANKS. 

SEA of blue, as blue as the carpetings of Gentian on the Alps, 
comes from the Grape Hyacinths, of which the Muscari conicum 
is the most satisfactory. We saw masses of it lately in Messrs. 
Barr and Sons’ nursery at Long Ditton, not only set out in the 
usual beds, but on grassy banks, where in one instance the 
flowers were associated with those of the Queen of Spain 

Daffodil. The clear soft colouring of the Daffodil blended perfectly with the 
blue of the Muscari, We shall certainly imitate this delightful bit of planting 
in our own garden, where this Grape Hyacinth has become in a_ sense 
naturalised near clusters of Primroses which have a similar shade of colour 
A delicious blue is the Grape Ilyacinth 
appropriately named Heavenly Blue. It may be described as a showy variety 
of M. conicum, and will grow freely in griss, and therefore on grassy banks. 


to the Daffodil mentioned. 


Another Grape Hyacinth of great charm is armenaicum, which also loves 
grasslands; |ut trom our experience, which is on a dry soil, the other 
Muscaris are more satisfactory away from grass. We mean the well-known 
Botryoides, the clear blueness of which is intensified when it is planted with 
iis white form album; Heldreichi, deep blue; neglectum, almost black, so 
intense is the depth of blue; a very early-flowering kind, paradoxum ; 
and the strangely-formed Feather Ilyacinth, so called from the resemblance of 
The Grape 
Ilyacinths deserve wider recognition from those who love the flowers of early 
spring, but in how many gardens are they planted in quantity ? It is certainly 


the spikes to a feather—its botanical name is plumosum. 


not on the score of expense that they receive scant justice, as they are 
among the cheapest of all bulbs, and rarely fail to flower well. Not only 
does the family contain flowers of several blue shades, but many of them— 
conicum in particular—are sweetly scented, for this reason winning favour 
when gathered for the house. We gathered a few recently ; the perfume was 
sweet without an overpowering sense of odour, and for many days the blue 
colouring remained as fresh as on the day the flowers were gathered. The time 
to plant is the autumn, but it is not unseasonable to draw attention to so 
charming a race of bulbs «t their flowering season. Make a note now for 
autumn planting, and if the Grape Hyacinths are not known to some readers 
of these notes, let them try to see them in bloom, and rejoice in their wonderful 
colouring. ‘ 
SOME INFORMATION ABOUT SWEET PEAs. 

We were reading recently some hundreds of articles sent in for a com- 
petition on ‘* Tfow to Grow Sweet Peas,” and the first prize-winner gave a 
most lucid and practical descript’on of this exquisite flower. It began, 
naturally, with the preparation of the soil and sowing, and then followed some 
useful hints which are appropriate at this season. With regard, for instance, 
to the protection of Sweet Peas against certain enemies, it is recommended 
that as soon as the seedlings show above the soil they should be dusted 
heavily with soot; this will improve the soil and keep away slugs. The best 
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After the breeding season 
is over the chipping sparrows 
leave the near vicinity of habita- 
tions, and gather together in old 
weed-grown fields. Here they 
remain until the colder weather 
of October drives them to the 
cotton, corn and_ broomsedge 
fields of the South. The English 
sparrow, which by nature is of 
an overbearing and despotic dis- 
position, finds in the shy and 
inoffensive chipping sparrow a 
bird ot hardly half his own size, 
an easy victim for his assaults, 
and it is no uncommon sight to 
see one poor little ‘‘chippy”’ set 
upon by several of these bullies 
at the same time, and left after 
a few minutes in a sadly de- 
moralised condition. In fact, 
the English sparrows sometimes 
kill them outright. They also 
steal the lining of fine horsehairs 
from the smaller bird’s nest with 
which to line their own ungainly 
and cumbersome abodes, and 
altogether do their best to make 
life miserable for the smaller 
bird. The term “chippy ” has 
come to be applied to any small 
bird; thus anyone who shoots 
small birds is known as a 
‘“‘ chippy-hunter,” and this is the 
lowest depth of degradation to 
which a would-be sportsman can 
fall. When we hear a small boy 
speaking of a ‘‘chippy,” we can, 
at least, be pretty certain that 
he means any one of the sparrows, finches, buntings, or other 
small birds that are common to the neighbourhood in which he 
lives. L. W. Browne. 
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method, however, is hand-picking by the light of a lantern just after nicht- 
fall. Put in sturdy twigs 1ft. in height for the little plants to get hold of early, 
passing black cotton backwards and forwards as a barrier to the depredations 
of the birds. When the plants are rin, high, dress the soil with half 
an ounce of nitrate of sola to the 3ft. run, after which no feeding is necessary 
until the first blooms: arrive. Staking should be done when the little plants 
are reaching out from the twigs which form their first support. | Undoubtedly 
the best method is to use Hazel boughs, the twigs of which afford the tendrils 
a natural anchorage superior to that of more artificial supports, such as wire- 
netting. Other eligible twigs are tho-e from Beech, Birch and Nut trees. The 
sticks must be put in verticilly on the south side of the seedlings and made 
firm. They should be so arranged as to afford a hold at the point where the 
small twigs leave off. Another method is to place Bamboo stakes in pairs, 
one on each side of the row, at intervals of 4ft., and connect with string. 
Netting may also be used. If the season be a dry one, the Peas should be 
thoroughly drenched with soft water at least once a week; and when the first 
blooms come, a system of weekly feeding must also commence. There are 
many manures, solid and liquid, advocated for use with Sweet Peas, but an 
emphatic warning must here be uttered against overdoing it. The previous 
preparation of the soil having been well carried out, it will be absolutely 
sufficient if two of them are selected and used alternately, one each week, 
For the sake of simplicity, combined with great efficiency, take svot-water 
for one and a goo fertiliser, like Clay’s or Eckford’s, for the other. Soot- 
water is made by placing soot in a rough bag (which should have the neck 
well open) and suspending it in a karrel of water; it should not be used till 
clear. The artificial manures must be dissolved in water in the proportions 
indicated in the manufacturers’ instructions; the Peas should have a good 
soaking in plain water previous to their use. These notes should be helpful 
at this season. 
A BEAUTIFUL PRIMROSE. 


There is no question that one of the most beautiful of all the tender 
Primroses is the hybrid called kewensis ; its flowers, of a clear yellow colouring, 
are filled with perfume, and they appear in profusion for so long a season 
that one even becomes a little tired of their constant presence. We noticed 
several plants of it in Messrs. James and Son’s nursery at Farnham Common, 
near Slou h, and noticed, too, the length of time the flowers remained fresh 
when gathered for the house. As the name sugyests, this Primula has some 
connection with the great botanical garden at Kew; in fact, it appeared 
there.some years ago as a chance hybrid among seedlings of the merry little 
P. floribunda, which is one of the first indoor Primulas an amateur should 
grow. P. kewensis was detected at once by the great vigour of its growth, 
and put apart. P. floribunda and P. verticillata were in the same house, 
and so it was considered to be, as we have mentioned, a chance hybrid ; 
that is, a cross between two species. In order to make certain of the trwh 
of the belief, the cross was made aitificially, with the result that the plants were 
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exactly the same as 
the one which resulted 
from Nature’s_ handi- 
work. There is a 
family likeness to both 
parents in P. kewen- 
sis; it is stronger in 
growth than either of 
them, the flowers are 
larger, and the scapes 
or spikes, as one may 
call them, which are 
produced in whorls, 
sometimes develop to 
aheight of 18in. One 
who has had much 
experience with this 
Primula writes us: 
‘“When first intro- 
duced the plants were 
increased by division 
and cuttings. Two 
or three years ago a 
solitary plant in 
Messrs. Veitch’s Felt. 
ham nursery produced 
seeds from which a 
batch of plants was 
raised. Last year 
thousands must have 
been raised from 
seeds, bearing in mind Hoda 
the demand there was 
for packets when first 
offered last year in the 
Chelsea firm’s cata- 
logue. Being a mule, it is remarkable for the plants to produce fertile 
seeds, and more remarkable still that the seedlings are the true kewensis.” 


ear 
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THE JAPANESE QUINCES OR CyYDONIAS. 

One of the most familiar of flowering shrubs is the Japanese Quince, 
Pyrus or Cydonia japonica, and we have seen much of it and the varieties 
during the past few weeks. The type opens its clear scarlet flowers before 
winter is past, adding a note of colour to many a warm sheltered corner of 
the garden. We well remember this cheerful harbinger of summer days in 
an English garden, It was an early day in February when we saw the shrub 
spreading over many feet of an old red-brick wail. The wiry shoots were 
thick set with blossom—an oasis of colouring amidst things leafy and things 
bare. Ever since that February day we have had a strong love for the 
Japanese Quince. But around the parent has sprung up a charming family. 
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One of the most in- 
tense of all in colour 
is Sinica, which re- 
cently came to us from 
Lord Aldenham’s re- 
markable garden of 
trees and shrubs at 
Elstree. The flowers 
are of the deepest 
shade. of red, and 
possess great sub- 
stance of petal 
excellent shrub for a 
wall or to grow into 
a bush. Apple Blos- 
som is quite different, 
but in its way as 
useful. The flowers 
are set thickly on the 
leafless shoots, and 
the colouring is pecu- 
liarly beautiful, the 
name suggesting this. 
Some buds are soft 
pink, others open out 
a delicate cream and 
rose, this difference in 
the shades appealing 
strongly to those with, 
as one reads in the 
art journals, an 
“Cartistie taste.’ 
Knaphill Scarlet is in- 
valuable. The name 
suggests the colouring 
of the flowers, which 
are of the deepest scarlet; a bush in full tloom reminds one of a bank of 
scarlet Geraniums ona high summer day. Nivalis is white, Moerloesi crimson 
and luteo-viridis yellow. Perh»ps the most useful of all are Knapbill Scarlet, 
Sinica, Apple Blossom and Nivalis—a quartette of one of the most beautiful of 
spring-flowering shrubs. The value of the Japanese Quince and its varieties 
for cutting is overlooked ; but nothing gives the writer greater pleasure than 
a silver bowl filled with the flowering twigs of the type or a form of it. 





an 


AN EARLY BLUE FLOWER. 

Among flowers of intense blue colouring, Pulmonaria azurea is hard 
to beat. It has also another commendable quality—that of blooming very 
early in the year, when its beautiful Gentian blue is especially welcome. 
The garden is not surfeited with blue at any season of the year, so that where 
this plant has not yet a place on the rock garden, it should be given one. 
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STAR DAFFODILS. 
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ODINTON is now the only important house in the Thomas Toke married the Goldwell heiress, and, while the 

Kentish parish of Great Chart. But though it elder son of this marriage remained seated at West Bere, the 

afterwards appears as one, it was not among its younger inherited Godinton. Of him we are told that he 

several original manors. Of these was Goldwell, received an augmentation of honour to his arms from Henry VII. 

which the Domesday surveyors found held by the in the shape of three greyhounds’ heads, as a reward for the great 
Conqueror’s half + brother, Odo of Bayeux. Soon after it despatch he showed in bearing a message to the French king. 
passed to a family who took their surname from it, and Henry’s negotiations to detach Charles VIII. from the support 
Sir John Goldwell is described as ‘a commander of considerable of Perkin Warbeck were long and arduous; royal messages 
note under King John.” Two: hundred years later a younger were frequently sent across channel and haste was desirable and 
son of the Goldwell House bought neighbouring Godinton, deserved recognition. This new quartering at once obtained 
which likewise had given its name to its owners, so that at the the first place on the coat, and as such, or alone, constantly 
end of the eighteenth century it was remembered that ‘ John appears on the interior decorations of the house. During the 
de Godinton’s figure in armour and looking up to a crucifix next 150 years we hear little of the Tokes. They were quiet 
placed above him, was formerly in the window of the north Kentish squires unnoticed by history and keeping no great account 
chancel of the church” of Great Chart. The Goldwell or tradition of their own home doings. And this is regrettable, 
manor, after being held by the Tuftons of Hothfield, close for it is within this period that the present fine house was built, 
by, was joined to the Godinton estate, and is now two and we should have appreciated some record of its erection 
farms; but Godinton, after being owned by Goldwells during and some knowledge of its builder. It has to tell its own tale, 
most of the fifteenth century, passed by marriage to the Tokes and, for this, two dates and the evidence of its style and structure 
of West Bere, on the other side of Canterbury. Of this family, are the only available materials. Our illustrations, giving the three 
when it became fashionable to have come over with the principal fronts, show us a synchronous building, wholly of one 
Conqueror, a Sieur de Touque, who fought at Hastings, was period and one design, with slight later modifications, as in the 
unearthed as progenitor. But their pedigree only begins with sash windows to the south; but with no trace of an earlier 
Robert de Toke, who was with Henry III. at Northampton in structure. And yet, incorporated in this pure specimen of early 
1264. It was towards the close of the fifteenth century that seventeenth century architecture, there is much of its fifteenth 
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century predecessor. No feature of this last date was allowed 
to mar the symmetry of fagades erected when the classic spirit 
of Inigo Jones obtained in England. Every window was 
replaced, every Gothic excrescence removed, every foot of walling 
refaced. But the house has a little, hidcen-away central court, 
without definite plan or shape, such as no architect would lay 
out on paper, but just such as would impose itself when grafting 
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new work on to old. Here appearances had not to be kept u,, 
and a section of the wall of the old hall remains uncovered—of 
timber framing filled in with a narrower brick than was after- 
wards used. Such, no doubt, were the materials used by the 
Goldwell purchaser or the Toke inheritor in this country of fine 
oaks but scarce stone, and at a time when the use of brick was 
only reviving after long lapse since the Roman occupation, and 
might still well be used with 
sparing hand. And, within, 
this hall is, in shape though 
not in detail, retained. Under 
Elizabeth, and still more under 
James, the hall of the manor 
house no longer went up into 
the roof as it does at Godinton. 
It seldom even rose above the 
ground floor, the great parlour 
occupying the first floor-space 
above it. This was the case 
at Broome, another East Kent 
house of the same date, archi- 
tecturally somewhat finer than 
Godinton. But Broome was 
erected entirely de novo, whereas 
at Godinton the old hall was 
retained, and the upstairs with- 
drawing-room had to be placed 
elsewhere. Next to the hall 
are rooms, the upper one of 
which yet has the ceiling at the 
depressed angle common in the 
fifteenth century, and this is 
still sometimes called the 
chapel. A post-Reformation 
country gentleman’s house 
built by Protestants would 
have no chapel; by Catholics 
it would have been hidden 
away. Only in an early house 
and with few rooms would it be 
placed, as the old one at Ight- 
ham, contiguous to the hall. 
Such are the traces of Gothic 
work and ways which still lurk 
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at Godinton. That they should have been kept is curious, as the 
present house is so complete, so balanced in its exterior, so richly 
finished in its interior (as our former illustrations showed) that the 
awkwardness and difficulty of manceuvring round and burying 
them in must have outbalanced any saving of expense in 
their retention, and the seventeenth century was far too con- 
vinced of its own better taste to preserve bygone work from any 
sentimental or esthetic feeling. We call this a seventeenth 
century house, though it is sometimes considered to have been 
built under Elizabeth. We know of no record to prove this, 
but we have the dates 1628 and 1631 on the gutter-heads and 
on the library mantel-piece. These may have been finishing 
touches, but they are quite part and parcel of the general style, 
and the library oakwork, though added to later on in deal, and 
the whole unfortunately painted, shows no marked difference in 
style to that in the great upstairs parlour, which is certainly as 
early as any of the woodwork in the house. So good is this 
room, that even in the eighteenth century it attracted attention. 
‘The drawing-room,” wrote Hasted, ‘‘is curiously wainscoted 
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the Medway rising here and running west, and the Stour, which 
is a small brook in Godinton park, moving east on to Canterbury. 
But though lying somewhat high, the estate is both fertile— 
as witness the noble growth of the ancient oaks and other 
timber—and sheltered by the chalk range to the north, so 
that Nicholas Toke’s vineyard was noted for producing him 
“‘wine of extraordinary fine sort and flavour.” Nor had the 
pleasaunce been forgotten. The coigns of the east fagade still 
show that a wall ran out at right angles to each corner, enclosing 
a geometric garden which appears in an old print. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, Driver was employed to lay out 
shrubberies and deal with the park ‘‘in the improved taste,” 
while the same taste was fitting parts of the house with sashes 
and generally satisfying the cravings of the day, under the 
ownership of John Toke. When he had exhausted his con- 
structive energies he retired to live in Canterbury and gave up the 
place to his son, Nicholas Roundell Toke, who held it during the 
early part of the nineteenth century. As that century progressed 
decay fell upon the family fortunes and the family possessions, 
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with oak, and carved with a representation of the exercises and 
manoeuvres of the antient militia . . a very droll exhibi- 
tion.” To us the exhibition is not so much droll as seriously 
interesting, for it is an elaborate sampler of the military dress 
and equipment of the foot soldiery of its day. The leg coverings 
exhibit that puffed-out fulness which became fashionable at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, when breeches were described as 
being ‘*bombasted like beer barrels,” and this mode was common 
when the ‘ Jewell of Gentrie”’ was published in 1614, as may 
be seen by the portrait of James I. therein. This is very pro- 
bably the time when the work at Godinton was in full swing, 
and it went on till the library mantel-piece was dated 1631, and 
initialled N. T. and M. T., presumably a Nicholas Toke and his 
wife—but an earlier Nicholas than he who was sheriff in 1663, 
and lies buried in the church of Great Chart with his five wives. 
Nor was it any fault of his that he did not add a sixth to the list, 
if the tradition is true that at the age of ninety-three he walked 
up to London to present his addresses to a lady, ‘ but being 
taken ill he presently died.”’ He belonged to a long-lived family, 
for his own age added to that of his four predecessors in the 
ownership of Godinton totals 430 years. This is partly 
attributed to the very healthy nature of the parish, which lies 
high above the Weald, and is a double watershed, a tributary of 
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and the house passed through several tenancies before Mr. 
Ashley Dodd purchased it in 1895, and an era of renovation set 
in. The necessary enlargement was obtained by extending the 
north front, and this has been done with such care by Mr. 
Reginald Bloomfield in the copying of style and detail and the 
choice of material that, already, it welds almost imperceptibly 
into theold. Non-interference with the original work except for 
necessary repairs has been the keynote of his dealings with 
Godinton house. Butin the gardens and grounds a conservative 
spirit could not prevail, because gardens and grounds were 
almost non-existent. The geometric garden had been swept 
bodily away and the park brought up to within a few feet of the 
windows, and even on the south side it came so near as to show 
that either the Driver shrubberies were exiguous indeed, or that 
they had been greatly curtailed. So there was nothing to 
destroy but much to create, and how well this has been done 
nearly every one of the illustrations tells. A large area has been 
enclosed by yew hedges already of sturdy size. Fine trees there 
were in profusion, and in scheming terrace and path their full 
value has been successfully considered. Much about where tne old 
geometric garden lay, the fine statue of Pan now presides over a 
box-hedged plat which needs’ but a year or two's growth—it is 
the most recent addition—to render it a most agreeable feature. 
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Thence a fine level of grass and then a descent brings us to the 
edge of what was a muddy formless pool, but is now a dignified 
and shapely pond ted by a limpid, ever-running spring which 
keeps its waters clear and shows up the great gold - fish 
whether they lie sunning themselves near the surface or lurk 
beneath the water-lily leaves. But in this rich loam, this 
halfway soil between the too solid Wealden clay and the arid 
covering of the hills, there is nothing that rejoices the gardening 
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heart more than the luxuriance of the tea rose, that flower of 
which Mr. Ashley Dodd’s tenant and neighbour, the poet 
laureate, sings so much, and which at Godinton is set in a frame 
meet for its beauty and profusion. From the south terrace we 
look on to that host of choice and scented blooms, and are attracted 
to step down and saunter among them along the ordered grass 
paths, or to sit by them on the adequate bench backed by the 
trim yew hedge and shadowed by the splendid trees. Gorged 
with this feast of roses, we pass along to the Driver shrubbery, 
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now, at any rate, of ample extent, where, early on, many a bulb and 
alpine flower, and, later, much herbaceous stuff lends colour and 
interest, where the space is not devoted to new shrubs or occupied 
by older and greater growths. Of these an evergreen oak of 
huge girth and vast outstretching branchage is the unchallenged 
king. A few years back its noblest limb, unable to carry the 
weight of its extended length, dipped to the ground and thence 
rose again almost another tree. But in the unhappy time of 
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absentee ownership, this was deemed a mere untidiness and was 
transformed into firewood. Soon we come upon a grill which 
vives a view into the kitchen garden. Here the picturesqueness 
of ancient mulberry and gnarled espalier is happily joined with 
the highest cultivation of fruit and vegetable, and the whole 
range of glass is an example of sturdy and cleanly growth. The 
clever conversion of the old oast-houses, which cling to the north 
wall of this garden, into toolsheds, fruitrooms and gardeners’ bothy 
is worth future illustration and description in these pages. The 
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Godinton gardens hardly show their newness. Already they are 
rich in realisation, but they are richer still in future promise. We 
congratulate the owner upon his possession. To realise fully 
the excellence and the possibilities of one of our choice old 
I’ngiish homes, as to its past, its present and its future, must be 
to him an endless source of interest and satisfaction, and a great 
pleasure to the numerous visitors whom his courtesy and kindness 
attract. 





MAY-DAY CUSTOMS. 


T was anciently the custom for all ranks of people to go out 
Maying early on the First of May. The younger people of 
the villages used to rise a little after midnight and walk, 
accompanied with music, such as the blowing of horns, toa 
neighbouring wood, where they broke down branches of trees 

and adorned them with nosegays and crowns of flowers. This 
done, they returned home at about sunrise and made their doors 
and windows gay with their woodland spoils. The Mayers in 
Hitchin used to express their judgment ot the characters of their 
neighbours by fixing branches of flowers on the doors of those 
whom they thought worthy, and those who were unpopular found 
themselves marked with a nettle or some other vile weed. The 
Mayers at this place had acurious show. Men dressed up as Mad 
Moll and her husband and the Lord and Lady led the revel, 
dancing with a company of followers to the music of violin, 
clarionet and fife, and singing the following song : 
Kemember us poor Mayers all, 
And thus we do begin 
To lead a life of righteousness 
Or else we die in sin. 
We have been rambling all this night 
And almost all the day : 
And now returned back again, 
We have brought you a branch of May. 
A branch of May we have brought you 
And at your door it stands: 
It is but a sprout 
But iv’s well budded out 
By the work of Our Lord’s hands, 
The hedges and trees, they are so green 
As green as any leek: 
Our heavenly Father, he watered them 
With his heavenly dew so sweet. 
The heavenly gates are open wide 
Our paths are beaten plain, 
And if a man be not too far gone 
He may return again, 
The Life of man is but a span, 
It flourishes like a flower : 
We are here to-day and gone to-morrow 
And we are dead in an hour. 
The moon shines bright and the stars give light 
A little before it is day 
So God bless you all, Loth great and small, 
And send you a joyful May. 
Hearne, in his preface to Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, 
speaks of an old custom of drinking out of horns, “that upon the 
jollities of the 1st of May the custom of blowing with and 
drinking out of horns prevailed; though it be generally disused, 
the custom of blowing them prevails at this season, even to this 
day, in Oxford.” Herrick, in ‘“* Hesperides,” refers to the keeping 
of May Day: 
Each street a park 
Made green and trimmed with trees; and how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch. 
In ancient days, to be delivered from witchcraft, it was customary 
to hang in their entries haythorn, otherwise whitethorn or May- 
blossom, gathered on May Day. 
The following divination on May Day is preserved in Gay’s 
‘‘ Shepherd’s Week”: 
Last May-day fair, I searched to find a snail 
That might my secret lover’s name reveal, 
Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found 
For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. 
I seized the vermine; home I quickly sped: 
And on the hearth the milk-white embers spread ; 
Slow crawled the snail and if I right can spell 
In the soft ashes marked a curious ‘* L.” 
Oh! may this omen wondrous lucky prove 
For L is found in Lubberkin and Love. 
It was an old custom in Suffolk, in most of the farmhouses, that 
any servant who could bring a branch of hawthorn in full 
blossom on the First of May was entitled to a dish of cream for 
break‘ast. To this custom belongs the following verse: 
This is the day 
And here is our May, 
‘The finest ever seen, 
It is fit for the queen, 
So pray, ma’am, give us a cup of your cream. 
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A curious observance of May Day, which is now, I believe, quite 
obsolete, is referred to in the Gentlemen's Magazine, May, 1754: 


People took waggons and quitted London early on May-murving, and it 
being the custom in this month for the passengers to give the waggoner at 
every inn a ribbon to adorn his team. 


Surely this is the origin of the proverb, *‘ As fine as a horse”; 
for before they got to the journey’s end the poor beasts were 
almost blinded by the tawdry, parti-coloured, flowing honours on 
their heads. 

At Helston in Cornwall it was customary to dedicate the 
Eighth of May, not the First of May, to revelry. It was called 
‘The Furry Day,” a corruption of ‘ Flora’s Day,” probably 
from the flowery garlands worn on the day. The following song 
is the ‘* Furry Song” sung on this day : 

Robin Hood and Litdle John 

They both are gone to the fair, 

And we’ll go to the merry green wood, 

And see what they do there. 

For we were up as soon as any day 

For to fetch the summer home, 

The summer and the May, O, 

For the summer now is come ! 

Where are those Spaniards 

That make so great a boast ? 

They shall eat the grey goose feather 

And we'll eat the roast. 

As for the brave St. George, 

St. George he was a Knight; 

Of all the knights in Christendom 

St. Georgy is the right. 

God Bless Aunt Mary Moses 

And all her powers and might, 

And send us peace in merry Engiand 

Both day and night. 
There were two festivals held in Scotland on the first day of 
May. In the Highlands the First of May is called Baltan or 
Bal-tein Day. On this day all the boys used to meet on the 
moors; they cut a table in the green sod, of a round figure, by 
casting a trench in the ground of such a circumterence as to 
hold the whole company ; they kindled a fire and imade a dish of 
eggs and milk; they kneaded a cake of oatineal, which was toasted 
at the embers against a stone. Having eaten the eggs and 
milk, the cake was divided into equal portions, one for each 
person; they daubed one piece with charcoal till it was black ; 
they put the pieces of cake into a bonnet. Everyone was then 
blindfolded, and each drew out a portion. He who held the 
bonnet was entitled to the last piece. Whoever drew the black 
bit was the devoted person who was supposed to sacrifice to 
Baal. ‘The sacrifice was omitted, but the ‘* devoted person” was 
compelled to leap three times through the flames. “ Bal-tein” 
signifies the * Fire of Baal,” for Bal is the only word in Gaelic 
fora globe. The festival was probably in honour of the Sun, 
whose return to his apparent annual course they celebrated on 
account of his having such visible influence, by his genial 
warnith, on the productions of the earth. Whether the sacrifices, 
long discontinued, had to do with the sacrifice to Baal like those 
in the East cannot easily be proved. In the Island of Lewis, in 
the Western Highlands, the natives of the village of Barvas 
retained an ancient custom of sending a man very early to cross the 
Barvas River every first day of May, to prevent females crossing 
it first, for that, they said, would hinder the salmon from coming 
into the river all the year round. There is a tradition which 
says they learnt this from a toreign sailor who was shipwrecked 
on the coast in remote times. 

In Ireland the Beltan was also kept. Camden, in his 
‘Ancient and Modern Manners of the Irish,” says, ‘ They 
fancy that a green bough of a tree, fastened on May Day against 
a house, will produce plenty of milk that summer.” General 
Vallancy, in his essay on the antiquity of the Irish language, 
1772, speaking of the First of May, says, ‘*On that day the 
druids drove all the cattle through the fires to preserve them 
trom disorders the ensuing year. This Pagan custom is still 
observed in Munster and. Connaught, where the meanest 
cottager, worth a cow and a wisp of straw, practises the same on 
the First of May, and with the same superstitious ideas.” Sir 
Henry Piers in his description of Westmeath, 1682, tells us that 
the “ Irish have a custom every May Day, which they count the 
first day of summer, of having to their meal one formal dish, 
whatever else they have, which some call stir-about, some hasty 
pudding; this is holden as an argument of the good wife’s good 
huswilrey, that her corn hold out so well as to have such a dish 
to begin summer-time with, for if they can hold out so long with 
bread, they can do well enough with what remains of the year 
till harvest, for then milk becomes plenty, and butter, new cheese 
and curds and shamrocks, are the food of the meaner sort all 
this season.” In an old survey of the South of Ireland we read 
something similar to the practices in Scotland. ‘ The sun,” says 
the writer, “‘ was propitiated here by sacrifices of fire; one was 
on the First of May, for a blessing on the seed sown.” The name 
for the First of Mav in Ireland is La Beal-time, that is the day 
of “ Beal’s fire.” Apollo, it is well known, was called Belinus. 


. 
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The Gods of Tyre were Baal, Ashtaroth, and all the hosts of 
heaven; the Pheenicians’ Baal or Baalam are the same as the 
Irish Beal or Bealin, all of which denote the sun. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, 1798, refers to a custom in the North 
of England on the First of May, like that on the First of April, 
of making fools: “ U.P.K. spells May Goslings” is an expres- 
sion used by boys at play as an insult to the losing party. 
U.P.K. is “up pick,” that is, up with your pin or leg, the mark 
ofagoal. An additional punishment was this: the winner made 
a hole in the ground with his heel, into which a peg about 3in. 
long was driven, its top being below the surface; the loser, with 
his hand tied behind him, was made to pull it out with his teeth, 
the boys buffeting him with their hats and calling out, “ Up pick, 
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you May Gosling,” or “ U.P.K. Gosling in May.” These are 
only a few of the old customs that pertained to May Day; they 
have nearly all fallen into disuse. 
THE TEARS OF OLD May Day. 

To her no more Augusta’s wealthy pride 

Pours the full tribute from Potosi’s mine, 

Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids provide, 

A purer offering at her rustic shrine. 


No more the May-poles verdant bright around, 

To valour’s games th’ ambitious youths advance 

No merry bells and tabor’s sprightly sound 

Wake the loud carol and the sportive dance. 

—British Avollo, 1708. CLARE E, CREED. 


MILLMEAD, BRAMLEY. 


AN EXAMPLE OF BUILDING 


ONDON’S growth is Surrey’s bane—Surrey as an old- 
world county of picturesque buildings. A Surrey 
village with a station is a desirable spot for a business 
man, and his new villa is apt to supplant the old cottage. 
Such has largely been the fate of Bramley, within 

memory an engaging congeries of ancient homesteads and 
weathered tenements, now a thriving township, smart and newly 
built. 1 suppose this is inevitabie.. The townsman rightly wishes 
for country air. There are more of us, and each one needs ampler 
accommodation and better hygienic arrangements than our 
forbears. The old tenements are few, worn out, incommodious. 
They must be supplemented, and even their suppression may be 
excusable. But on one condition—that the new work, while 
surpassing the old in size and comfort, should seek to equal it 
in appearance and ameenity. ‘This is a condition which, unfortu- 
nately, is seldom fulfilled by the private individual, and is not 
only neglected by public bodies, but is often made difficult by 
their ineptitude. A case of this kind (where a capable and 
thoughtful person, seeking not only to fulfil, but to exceed such a 
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THE ENTRANCE COURT. 


AND BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 


condition, is thwarted by absurd and unintelligent bye-laws) has 
just come under my notice in this village. As you walk in from 
Guildford, turn to the right at the beginning of the village street, 
and while still amid cottages and small shops, you will come upon 
what, a year ago, was known as the “ sordid half-acre ”—a waste 
strip of ground some 8oft. wide and 4ooft. deep stretching from 
road to mill mead, and the dumping-ground for the neighbours’ 
potsherds and tin cans. 

Now a oft. tile-coped wall, lifted at each end by a steep 
gabled outbuilding and pierced in the centre by an arched 
doorway, shuts out the view. Open the massive oak door and 
a charming, intimate forecourt scene —a modest dwelling, 
thoughtful not only in its main outline, but also in its merest 
detail—strikes the eye. A paved way cuts through the level 
grass and brings you to the front doorway, architraved and 
pedimented in dressed stone. This is the north side, and, in 
contrast to the south and west, the architecture is here serious 
and restrained, the main house or corps de logis being a)most 
unwindowed, though the office wing, which stretches out towards 
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you as you approach, is lit 
by a line of casements so 
continuous as to produce 
an effect of restfulness 
while shedding abundant 
light within. Above, the 
dignified dormers spring 
out of the main roof in 
curves admirably adapted 
to throw off the rain, and 
also presenting that 
suavity of line to which we 
are only accustomed in 
thatch, and which is habitu- 
ally, though unneces- 
sarily, refused to us in tiled 
roofage such asthis. Cross 
the threshold, and you are 
in a vaulted outer hall, tiny 
but shapely, with solidity 
and presence given to it 
by the deep arched ways 
leading on the one side 
to the glazed garden 
door, on the other to the 
inner hall. 

The arched ways are 
obtained at no cost of space, 
for they allow four of the 
large panels of the wains- 
coting to open into roomy 
cupboards — those prime 
desiderata of the neat 
housewife. The inner hall 
is on the model of a little 
gallery, ending in a south 
window on to the garden, 
and on each side a pair of 
doorways whose mould- 
ings, overdoors and cor- 
nices, simple as they are, 
eive extraordinary archi- 
tectural character to what 
in less able hands would 
have been a mere passage. 
The rooms, if few in 
number, are ample in size. 
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The drawing-room is 24ft. 
by 18ft., and its chimney- 
piece, flanked by china cup- 
boards, shows careful at- 
tention to form and pro- 
portion, but perfect tree- 
dom from showy ornament 
and frivolous detail. To 
obtain, within narrow com- 
pass and with moderate 
expenditure, some modest 
counterpart of the distinc- 
tion of a great seventeenth 
century house has _ evi- 
dently been the leading 
idea of this little work of 
art. But it is not only 
art that we find here. It 
is science also. 
Convenience and 
comlort are everywhere 
considered. The ample 
kitchen, being also the 
servants’ sitting - room, 
need not in the dog days 
suffer from heat, for 
a little range, connected 
with the boiler, is placed in 
the scullery. The cross- 
ventilated, double - win- 
dowed larder is a model 
of airy coolness. Bath- 
room and lavatory, house- 
maid’s closet and _ linen 
cupboard are all most 
knowingly and effectively 
fitted. The whole of the 
little house gave me the 
impression of being a 
happy unison of hygiene 
and good taste. Here, 
surely, I thought, is not 
merely the house beautilul, 
but also the house healthy 
—an example to be openly 
praised by the public 
authority. Oh dear no; it 
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is insanitary; it contravenes 
bye-laws; it cries for mutilation. 
That comic element in our re- 
presentative institutions, the 
district council, has intervened. 
I found a blinding light stream- 
ing into an upstairs room facing 
the sunny south-west, and fully 
exposed to the open sky and the 
fresh air. I thought it rather 
over- windowed ; but I was quite 
wrong — a_ private individual 
knows so litthke—the public body 
has ordered its enlargement. It 
appears that our cunning and 
intelligent Jacks-in-office have 
iramed a rule that every room, 
however situate, needs the same 
window space. It matters not 
whether it be a ground floor in a 
dark and confined alley, or an 
attic in the open country. To 
suggest that this makes a differ- 
ence is mere quibbling. There 
is the law, oh, ye Medes and 
Persians, break it at your peril ! 
It comes to this. I am at pains 
to find as architect a man of 
intelligence and thought, and he 
caretully considers every detail 
according to its purpose and 
position; his work is condemned. 
I choose an architect out of the 
general ruck, who unintelligently 
lights and airs my rooms without 
considering whether the house is 
in a hole or on a hill, whether a 
room is upstairs or downstairs, 
faces north or faces south. The 
same window, imported by the 
dozen from the foreigner, will do 
in every case. I suffer, and the 
country is disfigured; but he 
earns his fee easily, and the 
district council] is pleasurably 
satisfied. In the case in point 
what is to be done? Invariably 
must the window space be one- 
tenth of the floor space, say 
they. Well, then, lessen the 
floor space—partition a bit off 
asa hang-up. There is less air 
in the room, of course, but then 
the rule is adhered to; the 
council’s mathematics are trium- 
phantly vindicated; the 
authority’s conscience is at rest; 
the mountain is no longer in 
labour; and the mouse will 
delight in the hang-up. 
Hitherto, luckily (but are we 
safe ?), this meddlesome institu- 
tion has not ordered us a special 
shape for our terraces, or a 
standard size for our flower- 
beds. So we can dismiss them 
from our thoughts when we step 
into the garden. Of the strip of 
ground, the part occupied by the 
forecourt and house stands high 
and is flat. But south of the 
house, where the garden lies, it 
falls rapidly to the marshy mill 
mead and the rippling brook. 
Here three terraces of varied 
width and elevation are con- 
trived. The first one narrow, 
level with the house, and mainlv 
gravel. The second one nearly 
square, charmingly stepped and 
dry walled, as the illustration 
shows, and set out in path and 
grass plot and flower-bed. On 
it stands the little pillared 
garden-house placed to catch a 
glimpse of the church through 
a gap in the high boundary 
hedge. The third terrace is not 
dissimilar in size, but quite 
contrasting in its design and 
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plant scheme, and from it we descend to the last and longest 
section of the garden, a gradual slope to the boundary bank which 
raises the whole garden beyond the level of flood and damp. 
The natural lie of the land is preserved in this section, except 
where the main tree of the place, a great and vigorous pear, 
affords shade, and a grassy plot is set out for sitting. Near this 
is the tool-house, not an unsightly shed, but an architectural 
feature, shaped in semblance of a miniature Surrey cottage, 
framed of old oak beams and filled in with brickwork. It is 
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CORNER OF FORECOURT. 


neediess to describe the south front of the house, which looks out 
on to this small but varied garden. The illustration shows its 
just proportions and satisfying detail. It is noticeable that 
outside woodwork needing frequent repainting has heen entirely 
obviated. The excellent cornice is of tilework, the window 
frames of metal, the mullions of the office wing of brick. Miss 
Jekyll, whose house this is not merely by ownership, but by 
creation (thoush she has no intention of living in it herself, and 
it is his who first applies), and Mr. Lutyens, who has been her 
professional adviser, deserve our grateful thanks for showing us 
how perfect a thing a littie country house on a tiny plot of ground 
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can be made, and how a “sordid half acre” can be transformed 
into an earthly paradise. I am writing in March, when all is 
still new and unfinished; the builder’s rubbish heaps lurk in 
the corners, and the garden, though amply and thoughtfully 
planted, and with Iris stylosa and aubrietia already in bloom, 
needs a season’s growth to do itself and its maker full justice, 
just as the house, like the finest wine, will improve by keeping. 
But already to anyone who can look a while forward-—can 
see, in imagination, the eager and happy outspreading of 

vegetation over the soil, the har- 
» |  monious colouring of time over the 
| masonry—Millmead appears as some- 
} thing rather beyondasuccess. Itis an 
{ i /j4 achievement. H. Avray Trppinc. 


WILD COUNTRY 
LIFE. 


. 
THE WOODPECKER’S CALL. 


HERE is not in the whole gamut of 
spring sounds a more cheerful note 
than the laughing refrain of the 
green woodpecker, resounding 
loudly among the woodlands. Just 
now it is one of the most obvious 

and insistent notes of the country-side, and is 

distinctly clearer and more resonant than at 
f any other period of the year. All through the 
summer the tittering ‘‘ pleu-pleu-pleu” — is 
heard cheerfully enough, but as autumn comes 
on the cry is much less frequent; and although 
one hears it not infrequently until October is 
gone, one seldom distinguishes the sound 
among the winter woods. ‘The green wood- 
pecker seems to me to have become much more 
abundant within the last twenty years, It has, 
with many other species, distinctly benefited 
by the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts. Among 
the Sussex woodlands it is quite common, and 
in other parts of England it is certainly upon 
the increase. In one direction, West Cornwall, 
the bird seems to have increased its range in 
recent years ; on the other hand, it is rare and 
local in places where one might expec to fin‘ 
it, Almost unknown in Scotland, it is fully as 
scarce in Ireland, where, among wooded locali- 
ties, the habitat seems well suited to its fancies 
and requirements. | Why all the woodpeckers 
should be so scarce in the Sister Island is one 
of those curious problems which naturalists are 
unable to solve. Found in many paits of 
Europe, from Norway to Italy, the green wood- 
pecker is replaced in Spain by a closely allied 
species, Gecinus Sharpii, having grey cheeks. 
This species, again, is replaced in North Africa 
by a first cousin, Gecinus vaillanti, sometimes 
mistaken for our English ‘* yaffle,” but which 
may be distinguished in the male bird by the 
absence of red colouring ini the lower cheek. 


THE SNowy OwlL. 


This magnificent owl, which has been 
hitherto very abundant in Scandinavia, is, it 
is to be feared, likely in the near future to 
become a much scarcer species. Norwegian 
landowners are, like the Highland pr. prietors 
of eighty years ago, just beginning to discover 
that the shooting value of their wild acres can 
be much increased by the destruction of rap- 
torial birds. The fiat has gone forth, and 
eagles, reregrines, goshawks and other fai- 
conidz, as well as eagle owls, snowy owls, 
crows and ravens, are in future to te much 
more severely deait with than of old. It is 
commonly said in Norway that a snowy owl 
devours during each cay in winter a ryper 
(willow-grouse) or a hare, and the preservers o! 
ryper-shooting are now engaged in thinning 
off these and other raptorivl birds as rapidly as 
possible. On a single shoo'ing, two years 
since, there were slain no less than fifty-one of 
these grand owls. At this rate the bird is bound to become a rare specics 
within the next score of years. When lemmings are plentiful, snowy owls prey 
largely on those rodents; but it must be admitted that at other times tris ow! 
is not particular as to its food supply, and will dine as readily «ff a willow-grouse 
or a hare as any less valuable creature. The destruction of these birds in North 
Europe will in time probably have the efiect of making them a much scarcer 
sritish species. In England the snowy owl has always been a very rare winter 
wanderer, its chance visits having been’ most abundant in Norfolk, where it 
has been reported on about ten occasions, In Scotland it occurs somewhat more 
frequently, and in the Shetlands and Orkneys it may be looked upon as 
almost an annual migrant, The snowy owl preys in daytime, as well as at 
nght, and is bold enough to capiure and carry off wounced game-birds from 
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under the very eyes 
of the sportsman. 
If the new era of 
extermination ex- 
tends to Russia as 
well as  Scandi- 
navia this noble 
owl will be pre- 
sently in a sad 


case, 


EGyYvrlAn Bon- 
DAGE 

A friend of mine, 
just returned from 
Egypt, gives me a 
new instance of 
cruelty to small 
birds Perhaps a 
note here may do 





something to miti- 
vate the mischief. 
Amorg Egyptian 


boys It is now the 





custom to extract 
small change trom 
English visitors by 
exhibiting to them 
captured small 
birds. My friend 
was lately shown 
an unfortunate 
wagtail, which the 
youthful fellah undertook to liberate 








receiving a piece 
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of money. 


[he money was forthcoming and the wagtail was for the moment freed. 


It was but a temporary gaol delivery, however, 


for the boy had the leg 


of the miserable victim attached to a long string, and, gathering up his 
bird, he ran off chuckling at the way in which he had deluded the soft- 


hearted Briton. 


Next day, however, the tables were turncd, for on the 


same bird being offered it was forcibly liberated, and the youthful Egyptian 


admonished with a cut or two from a 
on an Englishman. British visitors 
hateful traffic in mind and refuse to 


exert themselves 


© procure the freedom 


cane not to practise his cruel fraud 


Igypt will perhaps bear this 


countenance it, and, 


of the unfortunate 


sull better, 
birds. — It 


may be added that the Egyptian authorities are doing their best to 


put down so vile a system of cruelty. 
THE SPRING MIGRATION, 

Notwithstanding the promise of 
a warm and dry March, the spring 
migration of small birds has, up to 
the present time of writing, been below 
the average. A cold and backward 
April has perceptibly checked the flow 
of avifaunal life, and although chiff- 
chaffs and wheatears appeared in 
moderate numbers towards the end 
of March, and cuckoos, swallows, 
martins, redstarts and other species 
have ventured over, the supply of 
spring brds up to April 25th was 
undoubtedly a poor one. Nightingales 
appeared in East Sussex about April 
18th ; but even a week later they were 
very few and far between. I saw a 
pair of blackcaps close to the sea, 
evidently lately landed, on the 21st; 
but tlese and other warblers were 
until the 27th distinctly scarce among 
the woodlands and copses of that 
county. The cold snap experienced 
during the first half of April no doubt 
warned birds waiting on the Continent 
to continue their migration, that 
the supply of insect-life across the 
Channel would be but a poor one, and 
the passage to verdant England was 
thus delayed. A March cuckoo is so 
rare a thing, that many experienced 
ornithologists have declared, time out 
of mind, that stch an occurrence in 
England is unknown. Yet, curiously 
enough, in this backward spring of 
1907 two instances of the occurrence 
of these wanderers have been recorded 
by perfectly competent and reliable ob- 
servers, on the 29th and 30:h of that 
month, in Herefordshire and Wiltshire. 
Herefordshire, by the way, is a county 
very seldom favoured by these birds, in 
common with Gloucestershire, Wales, 
paris of Somerset, We-t Devon and 
Cornwall. Wny this should be the 
case no man can say. Cheshire, West- 
morland, Cumberland, Durham and 
Northumberland have been cited by 
Mr. J. E. Harting, in his excellent 


bovk, ‘*Our Summer Migrants,” as 
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counties very sel- 
dom favoured by 
tne ever-welcome 
cuckoo. In Ireland 
and Scotland the 
bird is practically 
unknown. The 
vavaries of d stri- 
bution in the case 
of the nightingale 
in Britain are, in 
truth, as singular 
as they are unac- 
countable. 


A PLEA FOR THE 
BEARDED Tir- 
MOUSE. 

Those whoknew 
the Norfolk Broad- 
iand, and espe- 
cially the vicinity 
of Hickling and 








one or two other 
places, are well 
aware how difficult 
a matter is the pre- 
servation of this 
rare British bird. 
I have had some 
acquaintance with 
the marshmen of 
this district, and I 


well know how many are the temptations offered to these people by collectors 


who ought to know better. 


In April, when the ‘‘ reed-pheasant ” is breeding, 


there are always strong pecuniary inducements to outdoor working folk in the 
northern parts of Broadland to secure a clutch or two of the eggs of this scarce 
and vanishing species. 
glad to pick up a few half-crowns, many a bearded tit falls to the maraudiiig 


gun. 


And in winter, when the marshman is hard up and is 


These are the most dangerous periods for these birds, and it is to be 


hoped that this April special pains may have been taken for their protection. 


Cannot 


the 
the 























“é 


collectors ” be induced to leave these unfortunate birds alone, and to 
allow a species so rapidly approaching extinction to rest in peace ? 


Eggs and 


birds themselves can be procure’ from many places on the Continent— 
species is common in Holland, in the Rhone delta in Spain, and in the 
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marshes of Italy. In Poland, South 
Russia and other places, the bearded 
titmouse and its eggs are also to be 
procured. 
so-called 


For pity’s sake let these 
‘collectors’ give the Nor- 
folk ‘* reed-pheasant”’—so rare and so 
beautiful a species 
turn their attention to localities abroad, 
where specimens can be‘obtained with- 
out seriously threatening the birds with 
extermination. H. A. B. 


‘ 





some respite, and 


A HIGHLAND 
MARSH. 


N these days of record bags the 
charms of marshland are to some 
extent overshadowed by the 
immense totals of hand-reared 
game and ducks published from 
time to time in contemporary 

journals devoted to sport. For the 
fowler and for the naturalist, however, 
the marshes have an almost inex- 
plicable fascination, closely akin to 
that experienced by the angler on the 
banks of a strange river, where great 
fish lurk in the pools or splash in the 
current below. A knowledge of wood- 
craft, or perhaps I should say of bog- 
craft, is essential to the success of 
sportsman and nat"ralist alike, and the 
shy and retiring habits of many of the 
species which frequent the bogs render 
it no easy matter to stalk them suc- 
cessfully with either gun or camera, 
It is in the great inland marshes of 
the Scottish Highlands that we cin 
best realise the charm of the endless 
variety of things, animate and inani- 
mate, which Nature seems to bring 
forth for our especial benefit. One 
such I have in mind, a vast reed-clad 
strath, where a great river rolls silently 
towards the sea. Around, on all sides, 
is the vast panorama of the eternal 
hills, still flecked with white patches 
where the snow-wreaths ciing. In 
winter all is silent; the hills and 
the bog alike are wrapped in their 
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spotless garb of snow. The tarns and ponds, which in summer shine like 
jewels in the green bosom of the bog, are hidden. Snow lies deep on the 
ice, save where some snoring swelling from the heart of the feat speaks of 
dire peril to him who shall venture near. The river, too, is frozen, and the 
mountain streamlets which swell its volume are girt wiih icicles, gleam- 
ing like molten silver at the kiss of the winter sun. Here and there 
a ditch remains open — fed, perhaps, by sewage from some neigh- 
bouring hamlet. Here a few mallard seek a living and a stray snipe 
flits past in the gloaming. Only the harsh cry of a heron seeking 
vainly for sustenance awakens the echoes of the s' umbering hills around. All 
Nature lies dormant; the Ice King reigns supreme. At lengih comes a 
change, and the west wind leaps up at the bidding of the coming spring. 
Rain falls gently, and the imprisoned waters. break the chains which the Ice 
King has forged. As if by magic, Nature awakens like a fair princess roused 
by the touch of the prince whom she has long awaited in her dreams. Her 
bonds fall asunder, and she sings glad paeans of joy. Ti.us comes the spring 
on the fleet wings of the hurrying wind. There is life now in the marshes, 
and flocks of strange birds arrive in the dark watches of the night. The ice 
blocks are swept in crashing chorus to the sea, and the river, so long silent, 
roars downwards like a lion leaping from its cage. Floods swirl across the 
strath, and marshland becomes a lake. Flocks of wildfowl rest on the waters, 
and myriads of waders wheel in endless circles across the bog. Mallard are 
here in plenty, teal, pochard and shoveller intermingling in the glad confusion 
of the waves. Widgeon pause and rest a while on their northward journey, 
and the weird ‘‘honk !” of travelling geese marks their progress. For winter 
is over, and spring is now at hand. The floods retire, and the river, like a 
hungry beast its hunger appeased, cnce more flows peacefully within its 
banks, leaving behind it rich mud full of grubs and larvae, which pro- 
vides a veritable banquet f r the waders and wildfowl. Of these they 
take full advantage, such of them as have arrived. Day by day their 
numbers grow; fresh flocks appear with the coming of every dawn. 
First come the peewits, and the golden plovers are not slow to follow. 
The wild roliing scream of the curlew marks the arrival of the long-billed 
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guardians of the moorland, but they rest a while in the strath ere proceeding 
to the breeding-grounds. Once more the drumming of snipe innumerable 
throbs in the air high above our heads, and, a few weeks later, the female 
rises with harsh ‘‘scape” from her nest. ‘* With the oyster catchers come 
the salmon,” runs a proverb in this district, and, sure enough, the first angler 
hies forth when they appear. These travel in small flocks, six to ten in 
number, and the smaller waders, redshanks and sand-pipers, follow their lead. 
The white forms of gulls wheel and circle round our heads; the biack-headed 
species nests in great colonies from one end of the strath to the other. The 
great black-headed gull, the scavenger of the beach, a merciless robber and 
destroyer, is here alo, and soon wanders to some boggy flat on the moorland, 
where its young may be reared, 

As day follows day and week follows week another change is felt, for 
courting has begun in earnest, and already the first lapwing’s eggs are laid. 
In semi-comic battle the gulls are driven from the waders’ nests, for of these 
latter some elect to breed in the marsh, and others, having paired, move to 
the uplands and lower portions of the moors. It is a peaceful scene, but 
tragedy soon intervenes unasked. From the tarns and reed-encircled ponds 
huge pike shoot forth, and the very ditches swarm with their long, gaunt 
forms. For this is the time when the coarse fish spawn. Henceforth no 
bird’s life is safe, and rats innumerable find their way to the marsh at night, 
for pike and rats are the one grim skeleton in the cupboard of plenty. Eggs 
vanish at daybreak, and merciless jaws drag ducklings to the doom, for, by 
Nature’s laws, birds prey on beast and beasts in their turn prey on bird. 
Thus the law of equilibrium is maintained, and, the enemies of wildfowl 
being many and terrible, the power of laying many eggs is granted to those 
species whose young are most exposed to danger. At nesting-time wildfowl 
have many cries, and each has a hidden meaning, the note of alarm 
uttered by male or female sometimes varying, sometimes the same. The 
mother cry of the hen to her brood, the invitation to banquet, the notes 
of courtship, defiance and pain—to describe these is beyond my power. 
To hear ani interpret them is a study full of endless fascination to the 
bird-lover H. B. MACPHERSON. 


CRICH ET. 


RICKET has begun, both in the council chamber and 

on the field of play, without alarums and excursions. 

The annual meeting of the M.C.C. at Lord’s was a 

very brief affair, chiefly for two reasons. First and 

foremost, there were no dissensions, the members 

being satisfied with the management of the club; and, secondly, 

the lucidity of Mr. Walter Long, the president of the M.C.C., 

prevented the asking of unnecessary questions. Mr. Long spoke, 

as he always does speak, admirably. He was only called upon 

to allude to routine business; but still, he elicited hearty cheers 

at intervals, and particularly so when he acknowledged the help 

given him by the members and the committee, and especially by 

Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane and Mr. F. E. Lacey. These 

cheers were renewed when he announced that his successor as 

president of the club would be the Lord Chancellor of England, 

who, as Mr. Robert Reid, won his Blue at Oxford in 1865 and 

was one of the best wicket-keepers of his day. Lord’s knows no 
politics. 

At the Oval the famous president of the Surrey Cricket 
Club, Lord Alverstone, had a far more difficult task. He had, 
on behalf of the commitiee, to defend in practice a policy which 
nine cricketers out of ten regard as indefensible, namely, the in- 
clusion of Colonial cricketers in English county elevens. No one, 
except Lord Alverstone, could have performed a task so difficult 
with so much success. If, indeed, one might indulge in a 
Gilbertian fancy and imagine Lord Alverstone replying on the 
other side to himself, one would be assured of the overwhelming 
effectiveness of his second speech. However, the distinguished 
president has well earned the admiration and loyalty of every 
member of the Surrey Club and of all Surrey cricketers, and the 
members present at the meeting were well advised to do nothing 
which might possibly be construed as an indication of ingrati- 
tude. It is, however, a practical certainty that legislation will in 
the course of a few months make illegal this practice which 
Surrey and certain other counties now favour. 

First-class cricket should have begun at Lord’s on 
Wednesday, May 1st. As a matter of fact, it began at the Oval 
on Thursday, May 2nd, and it was not until the Friday that 
there was any play at headquarters. Then a few bright hours’ 
cricket was seen in the match between the M.C.C. and 
Nottinghamshire before rain again came down and caused it to 
be abandoned as a draw. But in those few hours there were 
some welcome incidents which, it is to be hoped, are prophetic. 
Mr. Jones, the Notts captain, made a fine bid for victory, and 
might have succeeded in the attempt but for the return of 
the rain. Some admirable catches were caught, and Wass, once 
more in his career, emphasised the contention that a fast bowler 
does not need a fast wicket. His six victims, secured in twenty- 
eizht balls, cost only three runs, and two of those runs were the 
result of an overthrow. Later, Mr. N. C. V. Turner, who was 
in the Repton eleven the year before last, played with ease and 
confidence some of the best professional bowling in the country 
on that slow wicket. His innings was one of distinct promise, 
and it comes at an opportune moment. Nottinghamshire badly 


needs one or two capable young amateur batsmen. All that 
can be urged against the cricket seen in the opening match at 
Lord’s was that there was too little of it. 

At the Oval, Mr. W. G. Grace, now in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age and in his forty-fourth season of first-class cricket, 
captained an eleven of amateurs—rather naively called the 
Gentlemen of England—against Surrey. The chief interest of 
the match was that concerned with the personality of the 
champion, who, suitably enough, himself scored the first run of 
the season. Muchas has been said and written about him, we 
scarcely realise, even now, the magnitude of Mr. Grace’s 
performances as a cricketer and the length of his career. There 
are young men playing cricket to-day with Mr. Grace with whose 
grandfathers he played in the sixties. Mr. Grace was at his very 
best in 1871; that is to say, he more easily outdistanced in 
performance his contemporaries in that season than in any 
other, though it was not until 1895—twenty-four years later, 
when he was in his forty-seventh year—that he accomplished the 
great performance of his career. He then made more than a 
thousand runs in first-class cricket matches alone in the month of 
May. The more any realcricketer considers that achievement the 
more wonderful does it appear. A dozen years have passed since 
then, and the champion can still hold his own. Except for his 
appearance in it, the opening match at the Oval had but little 
public interest. 

While cricket was being ushered in in dreary conditions, the 
South African team arrived in England and made an effort to 
practise at Lord’s. They shivered at the nets, and one 
of them, compromising matters, did a little bowling warmly 
wrapped up in a great coat. Net practice, except where 
it concerns a few technical details, is a fallacious guide 
to form, for the simple reason that it provides either no 
indication, or a false indication, of those two great essentials 
for the making or marring of cricketers—nerve and tempera- 
ment. I will, therefore, limit myself to the statement that 
on the slow wicket at their disposal one or two of the South 
African bowlers made the ball turn a good deal from leg, but 
until one or other of thein has really found a length criticism, 
much less prophecy, is valueless. 

The scoring of points in the County Championship compe- 
tition, a subject to which I alluded a week ago, still engrosses 
careful official attention. Unsatisfactory in certain respects as 
the present system is, it is not to be lightly discarded; and it 
must at any rate remain until an admittedly better one is devised 
to take its place. It is obvious to the cricketer, even if it is not 
so to the mathematician, that no arithmetical method which 
can be employed will in all cases give a true interpre- 
tation of the respective positions of the various competitors. All 
that can be done is to employ-a method which will inflict as little 
hardship as possible in as few cases as possible. And there is 
practically a consensus of opinion that some system which takes 
into consideration drawn matches is likely to offer the best com- 
promise of the situation. We may, therefore, anticipate legislation 
on those lines. Puitip Trevor (Major). 
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SHOOTING. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WILD 
DUCK STOCK. 

FEW years ago a great many 
people were going in for 
breeding wild duck, with the 
idea of improving — their 
covert shooting. In some 

places there was almost a_ tendency 
to supply the piace of the pheasant 
with this bird; duck were artificially 
reared on certain ponds, the real wi'd 
duck being led into those ponds by 
feeding, and, it was even said, captured 
birds, confined in baskets, were kept in 
readiness to release on the great day 
of the shoot. Then, when the great 
day came, the real wild birds were 
driven off the ponds, the “tame wild” 
tollowed them, probably at a lowe1 
elevation, and the basketed birds, 
bewi'dered like bagged toxes, flew 
ibout “promiscuous.” This was the 
veneral description of a day which was 
one of neither “fish, flesh, fowl nor 
vood red herring.” It was found aftera 
good many trials, and after the novelty 
of the thing had worn off, that this semi- 
domesticating of the wildtowl and artificial ‘‘ setting of the piece” 
was rather a mistake. The birds did not give the good 
sporting shots which we especially connect with the shooting 
of wildfowl. The general disposition now is to give up 
any idea of dealing with the duck as if he were a pheasant, and 
making him the subject of a “set piece” of shooting. On the 
other hand, there is a disposition, which is not at all on the 
wane, to take advantage of such likely pieces of water as are in 
the land for the encouragement of the breeding and visits of 
wildfowl in order that, while still virtually wild, they may give 
sporting shots as they used to give them, either as incidents on 
the day of a big shoot, or as a quarry to be attacked on their own 
account during an hour or two of.a day not devoted to shooting. 

In a recent article in these pages, contributed by Sir Douglas 
Brooke, and written with the true sporting spirit, he speaks of 
one or more red-letter days of the past season, in recalling which 
his memory dwelt on one, two or three successful and satisfactory 
shots at wildfowl coming along on a strong wind as the best 
features in his retrospect of the whole shooting year. The 
implication is a very right one, that sport is to be judged by its 
quality rather than quantity, and it is just this quaiity which we 
expect wildfowl to give us, and yet which they rather fail to give 
us if we try to extract quantity from them instead. Nevertheless, 
there are many means of improving a natural supply of wildfowl 
or creating a new supply which may lead to an increase in the 
quantity of the shots without any decrease of quality. Wild 
duck can be introduced by hatching out purchased eggs beneath 
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FLYING HIGH AND FAST. 





YVOUNG WILD DUCK. 


barndoor fowls, and turning the progeny out on the water 
designed as their home. It is said, however, that little duck 
thus brought up are more helpless and less likely to do well for 
themselves than those which have a parent of their own species 
to educate their young ideas. Probably a much better way is to 
buy some live wild duck, reared in semi-domestication, of an 
adult age, and to put them out in pens—say one drake and 
three duck in a pen—on the water’s edge, and feed them there a 
while, until they are thoroughly accustomed to their new home. 
Then they can be turned out with clipped or pinioned wings. 
The wild duck is monogamous, and the purpose of the proportion 
of drakes to ducks is that, when they are turned out, the two 
unattached ladies may attract wild husbands to mate and stay 
with them. In this wav a change of blood is obtained which 
would probably not be the case if all in the first instance were 
brought from the same farm. Introducing together into the 
same pen duck from different farms has its own disadvantage— 
namely, that the natural strangeness of the birds is an addition 
to the general strangeness of their surroundings, and operates to 
make the period longer which they require to become used to 
their new home. 

Wild duck established in a state of semi-domestication in 
the water are the best means of attraction for other really wild 
duck; but even without these decoys a great attraction may be 
provided for the wildfowl by scattering food, such as corn, 
diseased potatoes and so forth, on any water where they are likely 
to find it. Acorns, too, are a fine bait for them; but it is best 

of all to cater for their gre- 

garious instincts by establishing 

some of their own kind in the 

pond. The nesting duck 1s fond 

ot some kind of shelter, a roof 

over her head, or a penthouse 

formed of a few boards leaning 

a= against a tree, or any similar pro- 

tection for her nursery; anda 

very essential point indeed is to 

, = see that she is protected from 

vermin, and especially that rats 

are well killed down, for they 

are most deadly stealers of 
ducks’ eggs, 

The percentage of ducks 
which it is reasonable to exp: ct 
to rear from eggs is large, if 
sufficient care can be given. 
At Tring they say that they 
rear go per cent., but here the 
ducks have ‘‘every advantage 
that care and money can be- 
stow,” and, besides, they pro- 
bably have a store of greater 
experience in the art of wild 
duck rearing than is to be 
found anywhere else in Great 
Britain, Netherby, perhaps, 
excepted. If the ordinary 
person ‘*commencing wild duck 
rearing ’’ succeeds in brineing 
up 890 per cent., he will have 
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done well, and such a percentage as this gives a good return for 
money spent, considering the usual price of the eggs. I'welve or 
thirteen eggs are about as many as a hen can be given to look 
after until the ducklings are able to do for themselves. More 
may be given to be hatched if some of the youngsters can be 
transferred to a mother of their own species as soon as hatched ; 
and it really does seem that the little ducklings learn the business 
of their lives better under this more natural tuition. A duck 
mother can look after more young ones than a hen. In close 
proximity to the wild ducks’ nests there should always be water 
in which the sitting bird can bathe itself, not only for the 
mother’s own comfort, but also because the damp which she thus 
carries to the eggs is said to be a help both in deveioping the 
embryo within the shell and in making the shell itself of such a 
consistency that the young bird 1s able to crack it easily when 
the hatching-time comes. 





HARD TIMES FOR GROUSE. 
IT is to be feared that the cold weather and the snow have come just 
at a very crucial time for the grouse, Certainly so far down in Scotland as 
the Lammermuirs there seems to have been considerable snow in the last davs 
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trials and enquiries was to this effect, and it was based on experiments with 
many kinds of the artificial eggs which are sold. Our correspondent writes, 
however, that he was always fully of the opinion which we expressed until 
quite lately, but that now ‘* 
the market which partridges 


another kind of sham egg has been placed on 
will lay to and their 
doing so is not quite such a certainty as with boiled 


sit on, although 
eggs. I now 
use a mixture of boiled ones and sham ones, which answers all right.” He 
goes on to say that ‘*a good many people do not keep their last year’s egys, 
or have them eaten by rats (as three hundred cf mine were this year), and 
believing the sham ones useless, refrain from trying what is a most valuable 
plan. But even the modifications of it are impossible without boiled eggs cr 
dummies.” We are extremely pleased to publish this statement, which we 
can assure our readers may be trusted implicitly, for it is goo1 news to hear 
that it is possible to get useful ‘* 
The same firm which sells the useful ‘‘ dummies ” 
which, according to our correspondent, the bird will never lay, the one 
kind (the useless) having a hole at the end, and the others (the valurble 
imitations) not having the hole. 


dummies,” and as unexpected as it is good 


“ce 


sells also ‘‘ dummies” to 


PARTRIDGES IN KENT. 
Kent as a partridge county is progressing in a degree which is very 
satisfactory, and has hitherto not had the notice that it deserves. Bags of 


140 brace or so were made in the county last season, and would have been 





H. E. Murchison. 


THE HAUNTS 
of April, contin ing on into May, The hen grouse has an admirable reputation 
as a mother and as a determined sitier, even in the midst of snow; but there 
wre limits to her endurance. In the case of nests where the clutch is not 
complete and sitting has not begun, ‘he effect of any excessive wet is often to 
addle the eggs, Frost also is apt to kill the life in the egg; so, altogether, 
the stock will be fortunate if it escapes serious damage from the inclement end 
of April and beginning of May weather Last year, however, the bir’s 
wonderfully withstood a much more trying time, and there is no reason yet to 
think that the stock will be other than good in the shooting season. The 
snowfall, moreover, was far from universal, and came just a little too early to 
catch most of the nesting birds. In some parts the rain-storms were welcomed, 
forcing the grouse out of the hollows to nest on higher ground. 

SoME ‘‘ DUMMY” PARTRIDGES’ EGGs USEFUL. 

A correspondent, whose authority on such a subject stands far too high 
to be questioned, has written to us that we ought to modify the statement 
made a few numbers back, to the effect that none of the imitation eggs which 
are sold for placing in the nests «f partridges (in lieu of their own eggs which 
are being sat on by a barndoor fowl the while) is worth considering, for 
the simple reason that the birds will not sit on the imitations, but if these 
ire put in with others will turn them out of the nest. The result of all our 
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Copyright. 


thought quite out of the quest on only a very few years ago. Tne means by 
which the good change has been brought a‘ out are not in any way mysterious 
—only the same added and more intelligent care for the birds which has had 
the same good results in Hampshire, Wilts, Dorset and the many other counties 
in which the recent increase of the partridge has been so remarkable. 

[Further notes on Shooting will be sound on our later pages.) 


THE AMATEUR TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


T Queen’s Club on Saturday, May 4th, Mr. Jay Gould 
‘won the Amateur Tennis Championship by three sets to 
two. He deserved his victory. He set himself to win 

this; his father determined that he should win this; and he has 
won it, after a hard fight. I only hope he may keep his health. 
3ut, unless he is caretul, he will be in danger of overdoing it. 
The fact is, the game strains people. English boys play fives, 
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squash, racquets, lawn tennis and so on, Then, at a fairly 
mature age, say at twenty or twenty-one, they begin to play 
tennis. I went through the curriculum myself at Marlborough 
with Mr. E. F. Benson. We played these games at Marlborough 
and Cambridge ; we played very hard, but we did not strain our- 
selves. Mr. Jay Gould has arrived at the stage of “strain” without 
stopping at the intermediate stations. I only trust that he may 
take care of himself and not continue the stress which made him 
exhaust himself and suffer from cramp. In the first set he 
played exquisitely. Without any excitement he killed the easy 
balls, served mechanically (alas! nearly all services are 
mechanical, and it is hard to see how ever the fault can be 
remedied), looked at his ease, chatted pleasantly and was 
the personification of sporting mechanism. I had not a 
chance against him. He won by 6 games to 4. Then, in the 
second set, I got going—with all the luck, which in a 
mysterious way clings to the same person through a set, as 
sometimes it does to one through a year or a month or a week— 
witness the astrologers’ predictions. I felt like a king: I could 
do no wrong. I made very feeble strokes, served very 
inadequate services, but they all came off. Nosort of opposition 
told me the truth about that game. In the third set it was still 
worse ; I had it all just as I wished. It is an awful fate to get a 
success which one has not earned. People veil these gifts of 
Providence and treat them as things to be silenced. But they 
are things to be exposed. | Unearned prosperity is the craftiest 
vengeance of unrecognised Providence. The fourth set went to 
Mr. Jay Gould quite similarly. He did not play particularly 
well, but he won. I have played many tens of matches, and 
still the strangeness of victory amazes me—the uncalled-for 
relentlessness of fate. Why should I have played moderately 
and won the previous set easily, and why should Mr. Gould have 
played moderately —he played very pluckily—and won? It is a 
real mystery. In the fifth set Mr. Gould played splendidly. He 
had very severe cramp in the arm and in the leg. What is 
called the “ wrist” is nearly always the forearm—so unscientific 
is the public. ‘He has a fine wrist” is the verdict upon a 
cricket or racquet player. It is really the forearm that is 
to praise. So Mr. Gould’s cramp was in his forearm and 
in his leg. Leg-cramp generally catches a tennis player in the 
front just above the knee. There arises a painfully hard knot in 
that region, and it impedes motion. Mr. Gould had two cramps 

one there, one in the forearm. Both necessitated frequent stops. 
1 am not very good at recovering my rhythm. I get hot over a 
game, and a delay chills and stiffens me and puts me out of 
my stride. Just as in a lorg stretch of exciting work an interval 
may be not a refreshment, but a stopping of the works, so here— 
| could not get going again. And Mr. Gould was really playing 
at the very top of his game, and thoroughly merited what he won. 
He is not a fluky player. What he gets he genuinely tries for. 
Curiously enough, there was not one level set: 6—4, 6—3, 6—2, 
6—1, but not 6—5. Most of the games were fairly level, and we 
won exactly the same number of games. But there was no level 
set. The first was the nearest. | should have taken it when I 
was 4—2. Mr. Gould’s service is certainly stronger than it was 
last year. His power of killing easy balls is greater. His 
volleying is safer. His grille strokes are more frequent. His 
back-hand stroke is still weak at times; that, and his weak play 
when there was a chase on the hazard side, and his abandon- 
ment of his exquisite strokes for the winning gallery, seemed 
to me the only three respects in which he was_ below his 
last year’s form. Besides, he was much less nervous than 
he was in his match against Mr. Pennell. I felt the loss 
of steady practice a good deal. Where one misses it most 
is, first, in the taking of ordinary strokes ; without practice, one is 
apt to hit one very easy ball out of ten, instead of one out of 
twenty, wrong; secondly, in the high volleys. The light from the 
roof is strange to me; I seldom go out of doors; I live most of 
my life working in my room; in the tennis court, with its top 
light, I often lose the white ball against the white glass. Thirdly, 
in the faculty to anticipate the opponent’s strokes. When one is 
soaked with practice, one is ready just a tiny fraction of a second 
sooner. But that is part of the fortune of war. An amateur’s 
environment is not—or should not be—his play, but his work. 
If that is engrossing, he must not mind. I have made up my 
mind that next year, if I can possibly manage it, I shall practise 
alot. This year the marker, André, did his best for me, and 
I am most grateful to him. But a week was all too short a 
time in which to get back a habit. I hope that the interest 
taken in this match—I have never seen galleries and dedans 
so crowded or so excited—marks a genuine revival of interest 
in the game, and not a mere transitory keenness on a single 
struggle. English parents who can afford it might well 
imitate Mr. George Gould’s example, and give their sons 
every opportunity of learning a game that can be played till 
quite an advanced age. There is plenty of promising material 
that is allowed to cycle or play golf, or even take photographs. 
This is badly needed in the tennis court. And the Americans are 
wisely realising the value of tennis in modern life. In America the 
gameisthriving splendidly. Newcourts are being built, new players 
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are coming along; there are Several local and national competi- 
tions; the game is recognised as one of the very best for busy 
men. Here, except for a few enthusiasts, the game seems still 
on the wane. We owe Mr. Jay Gould our thanks for coming 
over to wake us up. He carries back with him our best 
congratulations. Long may he “serve”’! Eustace MILEs. 


THE PRESERVUATION OF , 
WATER-SUPPLYING AREAS. 


HERE is no doubt that the matter of the purity and 
adequacy of water supply in Great Britain is one that 
must more and more engage the attention of the 
engineer. The population of towns and _ villages 
increases, more water is demanded and, at the same 

time, new areas and sources of supply are contaminated neces- 
sarily by the spread of humanity. Fortunately, in various parts 
of these islands there remain large moorlands yet uncultivated 
and uninhabited, which form catchment areas giving a pure and 
reliable supply of water. The time is probably not far distant 
when these uncontaminated sources must be looked upon as a 
sort of national asset, to be preserved for the purpose with which 
Nature seems to have invested them—that of yielding pure water 
to the people who have their habitat around them. 

Of such a nature is the plateau of Dartmoor, the well-known 
table-land of Devon. The topographical conditions of this 
plateau are somewhat striking. Its average elevation above sea- 
level is 1,500It., and it is an uninhabited region of morasses, 
rains, mists and tors, such as the traveller finds within the 
Andes, the Himalayas, or other mountain ranges, but whose 
existence he has forgotten in his own country. Like the 
plateaux of the Andes, also, bere are the megalithic remains of 
prehistoric man in structures and monuments. Here unknown 
hands have built bridges of granite slabs, as the Incas of Peru 
did in the Andes, such as Postbridge, a structure of three spans 
of stones 15ft. by 7ft. each, and others similar at Dartmeet and 
Teign Head. And here also the unwary traveller may court 
destruction by too careless wanderings in winter weather, as he 
might in more remote regions. 

The plateau of Dartmoor is in the south-west of Devon, 
and is about*twenty-two miles long from north to south, by 
twenty miles broad, from east to west, and covers, with its out- 
lying commons, about 130,000 acres of land. A remarkable 
feature of the moor is a swamp known as Cranmere Pool, which 
forms the Divortium Aquarum for various water-courses, and in 
which pool the following rivers have their source: The Dart, 
running south-east, debouching at Dartmouth; the Teign, 
running also south-east, and running out at Teignmouth; the 
Tavy, running south-west to Plymouth Sound; and the Taw, 
running north-west, with its outlet at Bideford. The head-waters 
of the Torridge, which debouches in Barnstaple Bay, also have 
their birthplace in the same pool. All the numerous Devon 
villages and towns of the skirts of the moor, and many of those of 
greater importance, including some seaside watering-places, are 
dependent for their water supply upon this region. The enter- 
prising urban councils of a few of these towns have recognised 
the value of their heritage of Dartmoor, as the fount at which 
they drink, and have taken steps to ensure and profit thereby. 
Among these are the Councils of Torquay and Paignton. A 
“Moorland Supply” was their ambition ; and they bave attained 
it. The Borough of Torquay has near to Dartmoor a series of 
splendid reservoirs, which were formed by damming up natural 
depressions in the moors and diverting the moorland streams 
thereto. They have done even more; acquiring the whole area 
supplying their particular reservoirs, removing the few habitations 
—including a village—which existed there and eliminating all 
possible sources of contamination. So they have preserved a 
pure water supply for their people for all time, and in addition to 
Torquay, other outlying towns, such as Newton Abbot, etc., 
draw their water from the Torquay Borough’s mains. The 
enterprise has been successful, not only from an engineering, but 
also from :a commercial, point of view. Paignton is now 
following a somewhat similar course, and is constructing a 
reservoir on Dartmoor, near Holne Chase, with the object 
of supplying its own wants and those of neighbouring 
villages. These instances will be multiplied as time goes on, 
and the pressing needs for pure water in these towns and 
villages will be attended to in this way; for the matter of 
disease, due to impure and insufficient water in such places, is 
one which is attracting attention. In a recent editorial article, 
The Times commented upon the conditions of infectious disease, 
including both the matters of water and habitation. As regards 
the conditions of life in sanitary matters, it is not too much to 
say that they are scarcely superior in some instances among the 
poor villages in Devon to those encountered among the Indians 
of the Andean plateau, before mentioned! It is shown, therefore, 
that the conditions of the high plateau of Dartmoor and others near 
by (as Exmoor) are such as must some day call for proper control. 
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They must be looked upon as areas of public water supply and 
treated accordingly. Sources of contamination must be elimi- 
nated and suppressed ;_ reservoirs and dams must be formed for 
the storing of water. It is probable that this storing of water 
could be done on a large scale. The topographical conditions of 
Dartmoor and its flanks and valleys offer opportunity, in many 
cases, for forming large reservoirs, at a sufficient altitude for 
gravitation supply to neighbouring towns in Devon, or, by 
methods of pumping, farther afield. The considerable rainfall, 
the mists, the snow and the areas of spongy morass, all are 
elements of water-bearing activity, while the granite formation 
ensures a Certain quality of soft water. But, above all, this bigh 
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and bleak plateau is almost uninhabited, and so its water is 
uncontaminated except in a few places. It should form, for 
these reasons, a source of pure water supply for to-day and 
to-morrow, and should so be ensured before the increasing wave 
of humanity invades it. 

The preservation of our water-supplying districts is a matter 
for engineering study and then for commercial enterprise, either 
private or State. A warning note has recently been struck in 
Devon by a year of drought and diminished rainfall, and it would 
seem to be time now to think of the organised utilisation of these 
national assets of high catchment areas, where the uncontaminated 
‘treasures of the snow” and of the rains abide. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE LORD MIDLETON 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘t Country LIFE.” ]} 
Str,—As an old member of the Surrey Archzological Society, and having 
known the care the late Lord Midleton had for its welfare, I venture to send 
you the following as a fitting tribute to his memory. The late Lord 
Midleton’s association with the Surrey Archzological Scciety as vice- 
president and president was of no ephemeral nature. Not only was he present at 
many of the general meetings in the county, but at the council board he took 
a personal interest in the society’s welfare. In 1876 a visit was paid to 
Peperharow house and church, and 
on that occasion Lord Midleton 
remarked; ‘*The excursions of the 
Society prompted, if they did nothing 
else, to a spirit of clo-e investiga- 
tion; he might say that no archo- 
logical investivaticns would be satis- 
factory, except those which went to 
the root of the matter, and which 
were based not only on theory, but 
on ascertained facts. Facts could only 
be ascertained by patient labour and 
laborious research, and it was because 
he thought that such habits were fos- 
tered and stimulated by the existence 
of this Society that it possessed a 
peculiar claim on them.” On the 
same occasion a paper was read by 
the Hon. G. C. Brodrick on the local 
history of Peperharow, which is printed 
in Volume VII. of the Society’s 
Transactions, also a description of the 
brasses at Peperharow Church by the 
late Major Heales, F.S.A., a learned 
contributor to county archeology. 
The Peperharow estate was purchased 
by the Brodrick family in 1712-13, 
and Sir William Chambers was the 
architect of the present house. Much 
local information on the earlier annals 
of the manor is to be found in the 
famous Loseley manuscripts. It is 
interesting to note that the Rev. L. 
Owen Manning, the county historian, 
held the livings of Peperharow and 
Godalming, and a fine interleaved 
copy of his ‘‘ Surrey” is preserved at 
the British Museum. The manor of 
Dunsfold in Wandsworth was trans- 
ferred in the seventeenth century to 
Sir Alan Brodrick, an ancestor of the 
late Lord Midleton, and in Wands- 
worth Parish Church are monuments 
to Sir Thomas Broderick and his wife. Another link of ownership existed 
in the adjoining site of Garrett, where a house called the ‘*Garrett” became 
the Broderick property, but was pulled down in 1797. The name of Garrett 
is famous for the mock election which was held there and immortalised in 
Foo'e’s comedy ‘‘The Mayor of Garrett.” Lord Midleton contributed an 
exhaustive article on ‘‘ Surrey Heaths” to the pages of the Surrey Magazine 
in Ig01, when that periodical had a more serious aim than at present. 
The Right Hon. St. John Brodrick (now Lord Midleton) wrote a valuable 
paper for the Surrey Archzological volume on the historical associations of 
Farnham Castle.—F. S. A. 
AN ELM TREE TALL. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 

S1rR,—There is nothing more typical of the landscape of Southern England 
than the elm. Elms deserve more carelul differentiation than is generaliv 
vouchsafed them. Some are remarkable for beauty, others far less note- 
worthy. It rests with the planter to select the worthier specimens, for in 
planting the English elm (Ulmus campestris) he can forecast its future 
appearance with an exactness impossible with oak and ash. This is due to 
the fact that the elm is propagated by an offshoot of the tree itself——a 
sucker—while the oak and ash, springing from seed, are subject to that 
variation which we now recognise as one of Nature’s chief laws. The proof 
of this is within the observation of any traveller through the Midlands, 
Let him cast his eye along a hedgerow dotted with oak trees, he will see 
likeness in the unlike; but, when he comes on a line of elms in a hedgerow 








he will find each tree identical in appearance with its fellow, excert for size 
and age. It is true that the type changes, and not many miles will 
be passed before seeing a change of form. The more beautiful should 
be carefully selected, and from a few suckers in a few years’ time 
the planter can reproduce the desired type in sufficient numbers to 
raise whole avenues. The English elm is less common than _ the 
Scotch or wych elm, so much so that in this country it would seem to be 
exotic, giving no fertile seed, while the wych elm seeds freely. The present 
is a season when there is an unusual probability of getting fertile seed, seeing 
that with exotics such as the staghorn, 
sumach and the fig tree, last summer’s 
sun so ripened the wood that the 
twigs have not suffered cespite a sharp 
winter, and the same genial warmth 
may well have strengthened the elm 
trees to the point of fruiting with 
fertility. February and March are 
the months in which the tops thicken 
and grow purple with coloured stamens, 
and already in May the fruit is falling. 
It may be gathered up and dried, not 
too quickly, out of the sun, and sown 
in a few days. The experiment is 
worth making, but care must be exer- 
cised not to deal with the seeds of 
the wych elm by mistake. In ‘‘the 
elm tree tall” of Mrs. Cottam’s excel- 
lent photograph accompanying this 
letter the thickening in the upper 
twigs is due to the little discs of iruit 
now about to fall before the leaf comes 
out. ‘*An elm tree and a landlord 
the further they are off the better,” 
is an old tenant-farmer’s proverb, 
which alludes to the amount of plant 
food of which the superficial roots 
deprive the crops, and the distance 
into the field which these roots 
travel, Hence, the elm is not for 
choice a hedgerow tree, and the 
cost must be borne in mind if it 
be so planted. We take the Hert- 
fordshire elm to be the best com- 
mon type of Ulmus campestris; its 
cumulus-like masses of foliage lend 
a charm where the light and shade 
is still to ke distingu'shed even in the 
distant landscape. The boating man 
knows how it glorifies the Thames 
meadows. As to soil, the elm is easily 
contented. There are very many 
beautiful species of elm besides the 
varieties of ‘‘ campestris,” and some of them flourish in a soil too stiff for 
ordinary timber. The uniformity we have mentioned makes the elm tree 
specialiy adapted to those formal avenues introduced in the time of Duten 
King William. Now we see their glory is fast departing ; they are too ready 
to decay, and what the gale spares are lopped or felled in obedience to the 
outcry of a timorous public so closely protected by policeman and park-keeper 
that they have no idea of avoiding a tree in a storm, and see in the grander 
limbs only the greater danger.—A. 
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THE DESTRUCrION OF DUCKWEED. 
{To rHeE Eprror or ‘f COUNTRY LIFE,” ] 
S1r,—I should be glad to hear if any of your readers have tried the use of 
sulphate of copper for the destruction of duckweed in pends and lakes. The 
method of which I was told was to dip an old bag in a solution of sulphate of 
copper and draw it behind a boat rowed backwards and forwards on the lake. 
if any of the Country Lis readers can give me information as to this, or 
of any other remedy for this pest, I should greatly appreciate it.—M. 





CHAIN CARVED IN WOOD. 
[To tHe Epirox OF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”) 
S1r,—I was interested in the letters of your correspondents ve chains cut from 
wood, As ‘‘E. B.” thinks it probable that the one he has is the longest of 
its kind extant, I may inform him that I have one 4ft. in length, cut from 
solid oak. Every link is perfect, without a join, curb shaped, with bar at 
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one end, and at 
the other a sw-.vel, 
and one round link, 
as in an ordinary 
dog’s chain. It was 
made in 1857, to my 
knowledge, by an old 
man while an inmate 
of the Warminster 
Workhouse, and _ is 
just as perfect now 
as then.—JOHN 
THRESHER, 


MIGRANTS IN 
IRELAND. 

{To rue Eprror.] 
Sir,—The last week 
or two in Ireland has 
not been’ favourable 
for the arrival of the 
spring 
consequently the 

swallow, cuckco, etc., 

are over a week later than in the past few years. March was warm and 
springlike, and many of the early breeding birds made good use of the time 
and some of them have already left the nest. 
corncrake are well in evidence on 


visitants, and 


and have young broods out, 
Generally in Ireland the cuckoo and 
but not so this year —S. B. 


April 25th, 


THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST THE 

[To rue Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Having taken your most interesting paper ever since it first came out, 
I must say I cannot pass without comment Mr. R. Lee’s letter regarding rooks 
(under ‘* Correspondence,” April 27th). I have killed scores myself, and have 
found both wireworm and corn, inciuding wheat, oats and barley, in their crops. 
A good farmer can kill wireworm and improve his land in other ways by using 
lime, and if he depends on rooks, well, it is the same old tale—Does farming 
pay? Personally I can prove that several five and ten acre fields of autumn 
wheat, spring oats and several acres of potatoes are ruined every year in my 
neighbourhood, not to mention the tons of turnips destroyed, by rooks in hard 
weather. They peck a hole (perhaps 2in, in diameter) in the root, then 
leave it, and when rain and frost come the turnips rot, Why should not the 
3oard of Agriculture take the matter up, and by sending printed pamphlets 
to all clubs and show committees do their utmost to persuade owners of 
rookeries to destroy more birds each year? I sincerely hope all owners of 
rookeries will be heavily taxed shortly. —PERcY G. CHALLINOR, 


ROOK. 


THE BIRDS’ BATH. 
[To tHe Epiror oF *f CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Some few years ago, during the hot summer weather, I put a tin 
out on my lawn for the wild birds to bathe in. The tin was a triangular one, 
about 1}in. deep, the sides being 22in. The birds were duly thankful, and 
incessantly all through the 
years, winter as well as summer. In 
course of time it rusted through and 
leaked badly, whereupon I had a new 
one made, circuiar, 2ft. 6in. in dia- 
meter and iin. deep, and I took 
away the old, worn-out triangular tin. 
Not a bird would go near the new 
bath, I tried everything, including 
painting it a dirty colour to make it 
look like the old tin; but all to no 
purpose. Thinking they would get 
accustomed to it in time, I left it for 
three or four weeks; but I never saw 
it used once. I then put the old 
triangular one down near the new one, 
and before I had walked r1oyds. from 
it two birds were in it bathing. I 
put the old tin into the new one, 
and the birds went to it without hesita- 
tion. I cannot imagine what they 
object to in the round tin, unless the 
surface area, unbroken by the triangular 
one, is too big; but with one tin inside 
the other they thoroughly enjoy 
their bath, and a study of their habits 
afforis endless amusement. Different 
birds appear to have different times 
for the daily bath. As a general rule, 
sparrows seem to like the early morn- 
ing, thrushes, blackbirds and starlings 
prefer a midday bath and robins like 
to bathe about 6 p.m., when all other 
birds have retired to roost. I have 
counted as many as six robins, one 
after the other, after 6 p.m. Of 
course, I do not mean this is an in- 
variable rule, but it seems to be a 
general one. Chaffinches and green- 
finches drink freely; but I never saw 
one of the former have a bath, and it 


used it 
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is a very rare occur- 
rence for the latter to 
bathe. Tomtits are 
very fond of the bah, 
and show great pluck, 
being almost cut of 
their depth in 13in. of 
water. One more pecu- 
liarity I have noticed. 
Although birds of ali 
sorts bathe regularly, 
the special time is 
during a storm of rain 
after a spell of fine 
weather. The fact a. 
its being fresh water 
has nothing to do with 
it, because, as a rule, 
the bath is filled up 
more than once a day, 
and cleaned out on 
most days. I have 
seen as many as four 
and five birds in the 
bath at once during 
rain. I trust these few remarks will induce all who see them to think of the 
wild birds during the coming summer weather, and cause them to provide 
what is not only a luxury, but a necessity for them; but, if they are thinking 
of having a bath made, I would suggest one with straight sides, not circular, 
and let the area be limited. I enclose a photograph of the bath—or, 
rather, baths, for the triangular one is inside the circular one—on my 
lawn, and in it will be seen a robin performing its daily ablution.—— 
W. O. E. MEADE-KING 


GOLD-FISH TURNING BROWN, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE ”] 

Sir,—Twelve years ago I turned some gold-fish into a small pond in my 
garden. They have increased considerably, and I should be obliged if you could 
account for the fact of their all having reverted to a dark brown colour. I 
have just now turned out some more gold-fish into the same pond, and shall 
carefully watch their colour.—A Lover OF NATURE 

[It is a common and unavoidable occurrence for gold-fish to tura dark 
brown in some waters. If all had not done so it might have been possible 
by selection to have secured a race of gold coloured, but much remains to be 
learnt as to the causes of this change 


Perhaps some of our readers may be 
able to explain it.—Ebp.,] 


A LINK WITH THE PAST. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFEk.”] 

S1rR,—A year or two ago you published a photograph of Mr. James Carne, 

the ancient parish clerk of St. Columb Minor, who celebrated his 

centenary on May 3rd, 1906. Mr. Carne still leads a fairly active 

life, and is able to attend to the duties connected with his office. A short 

time ago I traced, in the parish register, Mr. Carne’s pedigree back to 
1561. Among the burial entries for 
1591 I found the name of ‘* Nicholas 
Carne, Parish Clerk.” A plague seems 
to have visited the parish in 1591; 
for we find the entry: ‘‘ Here 
the plague began.” There were 
163 deaths, the annual average being 
about 16, The present Mr. Carne is 
a direct descendant of tne Nicholas 
Carne who died in 1591.—W. J. S 


A NOTABLE GARDEN. 

[To tHE Epiror.] 
S1r,—Among the many beauties of 
the formal gardens at Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, perhaps the least known is 
the delightful garden-house at the edge 
of the great pool, The eighteenth 
century gardeners realised to the full 
the value given to their ordered designs 
by some feature frankly architectural. 
Generally, however, their somewhat 
limited fancy took them no further than 
a toy Greek temple, such as we find at 
Studley Park and at Lord Burlington’s 
villa at Chiswick, At Melbourne 
wrought iron was employed with amaz- 
ing success, as will be seen from the 
photograph. The little terminal urns 
and the repoussé arabesque mask are 
gilt. The vertical panels are somewhat 
distorted by a settling of the stone 
steps, but otherwise the work is in excel- 
lent condition, and is altogether a 
splendid example of Georgian smith- 
work. Set in a yew hedge, and flanked 
at some distance by lead statues of 
Perseus and Andromeda, it is, perhaps, 
the most notable feature of an unsur- 
passed scheme of formal gardening. —— 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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